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CHAPTER  I 

|,  THE  little  house,  tell  this  8tt»y. 
It  was  livfil  w^hin  my  w«b;  not 
a  Ime  is  invented  and  it  was  I, 
by  ray  interferi^  who  Isrought 
about  the  happy  ending.  Who  wants  a  stoiy 
that  does  not  end  hiqi^Hly,  espedaQy  a 
Christmas  st(Hy?  To  have  been  le^ionsiUe 
for  the  hi^y  ending  k  pretty  nearly  as 
clever  as  to  have  made  the  story  up  o^ 
of  one's  own  ^ad  as  we  houses  say, 
out  of  one's  own  walk. 

P«^ap8  you  sever  heaid  b^ne  a  home 
telling  a  story.  If  that  be  so,  it  k  because 
you  don't  listai  or  because  ym  go  to  bed  too 
early.  Unlike  people,  we  houses  sleep  all 
day  loDgi  but  after  midnight  we  wake  up 
and  talk.  Wlien  the  dock  strikes  twelve, 

[ii] 
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onr  ftain  bcsm  to  cradc  and  our  windowt 
te  fstde  mi  oar  floors  to  creak.   If  you  ever 
hm  tfane  tomidi,  <loii't  be  frightened;  they 
fknpiy  mean  that  th*^  kind  oki  walls  that 
Mm  yoB       iMpn  to  mauaha  and  to 
tiimk.  And  we  have  so  many  things  to 
iCBM^ser  and  to  tUnk  abmit,  especially 
y9%  M  hoQMM  who  hftve  been  standii^  for 
akaoit  two  hundred  years.  We  have  seen 
mmmki  tie  have  been  the  friedb  of  so  many 
generations.  More  little  chikiren  have  been 
boni  beneath  our  roofii  tiian  we  have  stairs 
on  which  to  ctmnt.  We  redom  thmgs  on 
staos,  M  Twkmi  thmgs  on 

tto  fingers.  Wh«i  o»  stairs  ciadc  ate 
midnight,  it's  usua%  because  we're  counting 
Ae  Wrths  and  kw©-«akap  «id  marr^^es 
we  have  watdied.  We  very  oftoa  tii«n 
wrong  because  there  are  so  many  of  them. 
Then  the  doors  mad  maiem  and  Soon  wffl 
chip  m  to  correct  us.  "Ha."  a  wmdow^ 
rattle,  "you've  livgottai  the  lit^  wio 
used  to  gaze  through  my  »  1760  or 

thereabouts."  One  of  the  doors  wffi  swm$ 
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slowly  on  its  hinges  and,  if  anyone  disputes 
with  it,  will  bang,  shouting  angrily,  "Wrong 
again  —  all  wrong."  Then  the  walls  and 
the  windows  and  the  doors  and  the  floors  all 
start  whispering,  trying  to  add  up  correctly 
the  joys  and  sorrows  they  have  witnessed 
in  the  years  beyond  recall.  When  that  hap- 
pens, if  you're  awake  and  listening,  you'll 
hear  us  start  adding  afimh*  fimn  the  lowcft 
to  the  topmost  stair. 

I  am  a  London  house  .  a  veiy  littk 
house,  standing  in  a  fashion. ^>Ie  tqoMn  near 
Hyde  Park.  I  have  known  my  ups  and 
downs.  Once  was  the  time  when  I  was 
almost  in  the  country  and  the  link-boys  used 
to  make  a  fuss  at  having  to  escort  my  lady 
so  far  in  her  sedan-chahr.  It's  a  kmg  way  to 
*he  country  now,  for  the  city  has  spread  out 
miles  beyond  me.  Within  sight  through  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  sqiuure  red  motop* 
buses  pass,  bumpmg  their  way  rowdily  down 
to  Hammersmith  tad  Kew.  In  yowE^ 
days  these  places  were  vShges,  but  I  am 
told  they  are  full  of  noises  now.   I  have  at 
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least  escaped  tbat,  for  our  square  is  a  back- 
water of  quret  and  leads  to  nowhere,  having 
an  entrance  only  at  one  end.  All  the  houses 
in  the  square  w«e  built  at  the  same  time  as 
I  was,  which  makes  things  companionable. 
We  ail  look  v«y  mudi  alSce,  whh  tmy  areas, 
three  stone  steps  leading  up  from  the  pave- 
ment, one  wi^w  i^inking  out  from  the 
grmi^fioor,  two  Mhikii^  <Mit  from  each  of 
the  other  floors  and  a  verandah  running 
strict  across  us.    In  somBier-thne  the 
veri^iah  is  gay  with  flowers.    Our  only 
difference  h  the  ccdour  we  are  painted,  es- 
pecially the  colour  of  our  doors.    Mine  is 
white;  but  some  of  our  n«ghbours*  are  blue, 
green,  same  red.  We're  very  proud  of 
the  iVont-doors  in  our  square.  In  the  middle 
stanck  a  mW-m  paden,  to  m}mh  mtm  but 
our  owners  have  access.    Its  trees  are  as 
ancient  as  oursrfves.   Behind  us,  so  hid(^ 
iia^t  k  is  almost  lorgott^  slandb  1^  grey  ^ 
parbh-church,  surrounded  by  a  graveyard  in 
whic^  mtxf  <d  the  pes^  who  have  hm 
merry  in  us  re^ 
C143  ^ 
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F<»r  some  years  we  were  what  is  known  as 
a  *'gone  down  neighborhood,"  till  a  gentleman 
who  writes  books  bought  us  cheqp»  put  us 
in  repur  aad  rented  us  to  his  frknds.  This 
has  made  us  very  select;  since  then  we  have 
become  i^ain  ladiicMaaMe. 

Now  you  know  all  that  is  necessary  to 
form  a  mental  {HCture  of  us.  Gestae  we 
are  so  small,  we  are  sometimes  ^fx^cen  of  as 
"Dolls*  House  Square.**  Ail  tlw  things  that 
I  shall  t^  ymi  I  do  not  jpsmeed  to  have  wit* 
nessed,  for  houses  have  to  ^nd  dieir  lives 
always  in  tl^  one  pbce — ^t^  cannot  ridb 
in  taads  and  move  about.  We  gain  our  kiKywI- 
edge  of  how  the  worid  is  changing  listen- 
ing to  the  conversations  of  peq^  wiu>  a^abit 
us;  when  ni^t  has  fallen  we  mutter  among 
ourselves,  pas^ng  <m  to  <me  another  bemth 
the  starlight  down  the  lamp-lit  streets  ^e  gos- 
sm jf  e  have  overheard.  Whatever  of  imp(»^ 
we  mbs,  ^  churchbdb  ^  us.  1^ 
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So  now,  having  explained  myself,  I  cc 
to  my  story  of  the  little  lady  who  neo 
to  be  loved,  but  did  not  know  it.  and  i 
wounded  oflker  who  wanted  rest. 


CHAPTER  II 


HE  little  lady  who  needed  to  be 
loved,  i3ut  did  not  know  it,  dn- 
covered  me  quite  by  accident. 
This  story  is  a  sam  <tf  aeci» 


dents;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  (f  «  and  the 
perbap^s  and  the  possibilities  there  wmikbi't 
have  been  any  story  to  tdl 

I  was  empty  when  she  found  me,  for  my 
late  tenants  had  grown  frii^tened  and  kid 
moved  mto  the  country  on  iwcount  of  air- 
raids. They  said  I  was  too  i^ar  tks 
giant  searchiii^ts  and  antF^htnraft  guns  of 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  be  healthy.  If  they 
wo^^  k^ed  by  bontbs,  sooner  m  kter  they 
would  be  struck  by  our  own  expencfed  sheD- 
cases  that  came  tx^Img  from  two  mfles  out 
of  the  c^Hub.  So  they  had  made  thenr  exit 
hurriedly  in  November,  taking  ail  th«r  hrm» 
tttfe  and  leaving  me  to  spend  my  one-hunched* 
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anctnmety^^tli  Christiiiat  in  the  ooaqMoq 
a  caretaker. 

It  was  shortly  before  Qiristmas  when  ] 
fiist  saw  her.   Night  had  settled  peacefuQi 
cfown;  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the 
maroons  and  sirens  began  to  give  wamini 
that  the  eatmy  was  aj^roaching.    In  an 
instant,  like  a  lamp  extinguished^  the  %fati 
of  LcHicfon  flickered  and  sank.    Down  the 
forests  of  streets  innumerable  dkxns  swiftly 
opened  and  people  came  pg^tmng  «tt>  S)k»§i 
ffs^  half-dad  children  by  the  hand  aiu!  carry- 
mg  babies  matched  iq>  from  thdr  warm  beds, 
iksy  commenced  to  run  hither  aiKi  thither, 
seeking  the  faint  red  lights  of  shelters,  where 
cellars  and  ovorhead  pn^ectbia  aii^  be 
found.  Policemen,  numnted  on  I»cydfe^  rode 
up  and  down  the  ^icmn^^oes,  yo«ra% 
whistles.    Ambulances  dasM  by,  tooting 
horns  and  dangmg  bells.  Frcnn  far  and  near 
oat  of  ^  swamp  of  darkness  rose  a  medky 
of  panic  and  sound.   Prodding  the  sky,  like 
dbtectives  wi^  lanterns,  sean&Ilg^ts  hunted 
and  turned  bide  the  edges  of  the  dowk  Then 
C«>3 
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up  and  in  fierce  defiance  the  fint  bomb  felL 
Tbe  pattering  of  feet  ceased  iuddenly.  Streets 
grew  ioffom  and  mpty.  The  ocnnniotk>n  of 
living  and  the  terrOT  of  dying  were  trans- 
fened  fipon  ^  ettrth  to  die  air. 

I  was  standing  deserted  with  my  door  wide 
opa,  for  «t  the  first  ssffa  of  dauKiiir  the  old 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  take  care  of 
had  hobUed  up  frcHn  her  basonent  and 
out  on  to  ^  pavement  in  search  of  the  near- 
est Tube  Station.  In  her  fear  for  her  safety, 
she  had  forgottwi  to  dose  my  door,  so  there 
I  stood  with  the  damp  air  drifting  into  my 
hall,  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance  vagrant. 

T1»  guns  iuKi  bem  bomning  for  perhaps 
five  minutes  when  I  heard  running  footsteps 
entering  the  square.  Our  square  is  so  shut 
in  ami  small  that  it  echoes  like  a  church; 
every  sound  is  startling  and  can  be  heard  in 
every  part  <rf  it.  I  could  not  see  to  whom  the 
footstq)8  bdonged  on  account  of  the  trees 
and  ibt  dailoKss.  They  entered  on  the  ,ide 
fartiiest  fintan  me,  from  the  street  where  the 

C2O 
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red  motor-buses  pass.  Wheo  tli^  had  nadied 
the  top,  from  whkh  thont  i»  no  exit,  they 
hetttttod;  then  came  hurrying  hack  ak»^  ikt 
side  on  which  they  would  have  to  pass  me. 
Ttp-o-ftip*  ti^'tap,  tijho^p  and  pai^rag 
breath  —  the  sound  of  a  woman's  high-hedM 
shoes  against  the  pavemmit.  Aca>mpai^* 
ing  the  tip-a-tap  were  funny,  moie  frequent, 
shuffling  noises,  indistinct  and  confused. 
Three  shadows  grew  out  of  the  glocffii,  a 
small  one  on  either  side  and  a  bigger  oi^ 
in  the  centre;  as  they  drew  near  th^  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  lady  in  an  evening* 
wrap  and  two  children. 

I  was  more  glad  than  I  cared  to  own,  f<Mr 
I'd  beci  feeling  lonely.  Now  that  peace  has 
come  and  weVe  won  the  war,  I  don't  mind  ac- 
knowledging that  Vd  been  feeling  frightwied; 
at  the  time  I  wouldn't  have  confessed  it  fw 
the  woorki  lest  the  Huns  sl^dd  haw  fpt  t& 
know  it.  We  London  houses,  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  example  of  our  soldiers,  always  |»&» 
tended  that  we  liked  the  einitement  of  ah*- 
zakb.   We  dkln't  really;  we  quaked  in  a& 
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our  bricks  and  mortitr.  One's  foundations 
aren't  what  they  weic  when  one  is  a  hundnd* 
and-ninety-eight  years  old.  So  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I WM  AtAigk^^  whea 
the  lady  and  hex  children  came  in  my  direc- 
tion. I  tried  to  push  my  front-docHr  widar 
that  thor  might  guest  that  they  w&t  wel- 
come. I  was  terribly  nervous  that  they  m^ 
pass  in  theur  haste  without  seeing  that  I  was 
anxious  to  give  them  shelter.  It  was  Mbm 
that  they  were  looking  for.  In  coming  into 
the  square  they  had  bmk  tedm^  a  Aort- 
cut  home. 

They  drew  level  without  skckaung  their 
steps  and  had  almost  g(»ie  fay  me  y/km,  hm 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a  bomb  Clashed 
ueafeningly.  Everything  seemed  to  red.  Far 
and  near  you  could  hear  the  tinklii^  of 
splintered  glass.  The  world  leapt  up  red  for 
a  handful  of  seconds  as  thoo^  ^  4oor  ^  a 

gigantic  furnace  had  been  flung  open.  Against 
the  glow  you  could  see  the  otn^^  ^ 
houses,  the  crooked  chinmey-pots  and  ^ 
net-work  of  uees  in  the  garden  wi&  ti^ 
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branches  stripped  and  bare.  The  kdy 
clutched  at  my  mailings  to  steady  herself. 
Her  face  was  white  and  her  eyes  were  dark 
with  terror.  The  last  bomb  had  been  so  very 
close  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  next  must 
fall  in  the  square  itself.  One  of  the  search- 
lights had  spotted  the  enemy  and  was  follow- 
ing his  plane  through  the  clouds,  holding  it 
in  its  glare. 

"Mummy,  it's  all  right.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened. You've  got  me  to  take  care  of  you." 
It  was  the  little  boy  speaking.  Then  he  saw 
my  To  Let  sign  above  and  pointed,  "We'll 
go  in  here  tiU  it's  over.  Look,  the  door's 
wide  open." 

He  tugged  on  her  hand.  With  her  arm 
about  the  shoulder  of  the  little  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  she  followed.  The  glow 
died  down  and  faded.  Soon  the  square  was 
as  secret  and  shadowy  as  it  had  been  before 
—  a  tank  full  of  darkness  in  which  nothing 
stirred. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EVER  since  I  had  been  built  had 
any  visit  quite  as  unceremonious 
as  ^lis  ommred.  Wbo  was  the 
strange  lady?  What  was  she  doing 


wandefhig  the  streets  at  this  hour  unescorted? 
She  was  beautiful  and  richly  gowned;  her 
face  was  young,  but  very  sad.  I  was  anxious 
to  lam  mom,  wo  I  tesied  intently. 

At  first  on  entering,  they  halted  just  acro% 
the  tfaredboki,  huddled  toge^er,  the  ik^ 
lady  vfith  an  arm  fiung  about  etch  of  the 
chiMroi.  Slie  s^n^  to  tJiink  that  ^gieone 
might  be  hidd^  in  ti^  darkn^  watchii^  — 
someone  to  whom  I  belonged  —  for  present 
she  i^bessed  that  su^iosed  sisneone  ti^on- 
{^^ty»         {jQpg       ^n't  mind,  but  the 

car  fc^got  to  come  for  us.  Grandfather  had 
bm  i^ra^  m  a  party.  W&eft  we  heatd  ^ 
warning,  me  txmd  to  run  home  before  the 
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raid  started;  but  wc  got  'ost.    The  Tube 
Stations  were  all  so  crowded  that  .  .  .  And 
we  found  your  door  open,  so  wc  you 
don't  mmd  us  entering." 

She  paused  nervously,  waiting  for  aomeomt 
to  answer.  A  board  creaked;  apaxt  from  tiiat 
the  silence  was  unbroken. 

Speaking  to  hersdf  more  than  to  the  chil- 
dren, "It's  quite  empty,"  she  said  at  last. 

''^lall  I  close  the  door,  Mvmak?**  the  little 
boy  questioned. 

"  No,  Robbie  darling,"  she  whirred ;  "  they 
might  be  angry,  when  they  come  back.  I 
mean  the  people  who  live  here." 

"But  it's  dreadfully  cold." 

"TTien  let's  go  farther  in  .ind  find  some- 
where to  sit  down  till  the  raid  is  over." 

They  stumbled  their  way  in  the  darkness 
throagh  the  hall  and  up  the  narrow  staircase, 
whtsm  oafy  om  can  walk  abreast.  Bskkkt 
went  first  on  this  voyage  of  docoveiy;  he 
felt  that  if  anything  ynxe  IMtBg  from  than, 
his  body  wouU  form  a  protectkm.  t& 
mother  d^b't  want  to  kse  ^(ht  of  the  ^reet 
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by  climbing  higher,  but  he  coaxed  her  on 
from  stair  to  stair.  As  pioneer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  reached  the  tiny  landing  with  the 
single  door,  which  gives  entrance  to  the 
drawing-room  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  second  storey.  Turning  the  handle 
he  peeped  in  warily.  Then,  "Cheer  up. 
Mummy,"  he  cried,  "there's  been  a  fire  and 
there's  a  wee  bit  of  it  still  burning." 

The  room  was  carpetless  and  baie  of  furni- 
ture, save  for  an  old  sofa  with  sagging  springs 
that  had  been  pulled  up  slctoss  the  hearth. 
Perched  on  the  bars  of  the  grate  sat  a  tin 
kettle,  gasping  feebly,  with  nearly  all  its 
water  boiled  away.  Under  the  kettle  a  few 
coals  glowed  faintly  and  a  weak  flame  jumped 
and  sank,  like  a  ghost  trying  to  make  up  its 
mind  to  vanish.  Through  the  tall  French 
windows  that  opened  on  to  the  verai^lah  one 
could  see  the  sky  lit  up  with  the  tumultuous 
display  of  monstrous  fireworks.  From  high 
overhead,  above  the  daXbN  of  destruction 
and  the  banging  of  guns,  came  the  k>ng- 
drawn,  caatcnted  KHmmmg  <^  ^  planes. 
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"They're  right  over  us,"  the  little  boy 
whispered. 

As  if  afraid  that  any  movement  on  their 
part  would  draw  the  enemy's  attention,  they 
stood  silent,  clinging  together,  and  listened. 
Oblongs  of  light,  falling  through  the  windows, 
danced  and  shifted.  Once  the  beam  of  a 
searchlight  groping  through  the  shadows, 
gazed  straight  in  and  dwelt  on  them  as- 
tounded, as  if  to  say,  "Well,  I  neverl  Who'd 
have  thought  to  find  you  here?" 

They  tiptoed  over  to  the  couch  and  sat 
down,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  for 
they  still  weren't  sure  that  they  were  welcome. 
They  didn't  speak  or  move  for  some  time; 
with  the  excitement  and  running  and  losing 
their  way  they  were  very  tired.  Presently 
the  little  boy  got  up,  and  went  and  stood  by 
the  window  looking  out,  with  his  legs  astraddle 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back  like  a  man. 
He  wore  a  sailor-suit  and  had  bare,  sturdy 
kne^.  He  was  very  small  to  try  to  be  so 
manly. 

"I'm  not  frightened.  Mummy."  he  said. 


Tb$  Ht^  key  ftood        wmdw  wub  bis  /cfs  astraddk 
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"If  father  were  here,  he  wouldn't  be  fright- 
ened." 

She  shifted  her  position  so  that  she  could 
glance  proudly  back  at  him.  "Father  was 
never  frightened." 

For  the  first  time  the  little  girl  spoke.  "If 
father  were  here,  they  wouldn't  dare  to  come 
to  London.    I  expect  they  knew  ..." 

"Yes,  Joan,"  her  mother  interrup  ed 
quickly,  "I  expect  they  knew." 

"And  when  I'm  a  man  they  won't  dare  to 
come  to  London,  either,"  said  Robbie.  "How 
many  of  them  did  father  .  .  .?" 

But  at  that  moment,  before  he  could  finish 
his  question,  hk  mother  pressed  her  finger 
i^^unst  his  lii»  wamingly.  Above  the  roar 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  clouds,  she  had 
heard  another  and  more  alarming  sound;  the 
front-door  closed  quietly,  a  match  struck  and 
then  the  slow  deliberate  tread  of  someone 
gro|»i^  up  the  stairs. 
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CHAFTEE  IV 

(HE  tread  reached  the  landing  and 
proceeded  to  mount  higher.  Then 
it  hesitated.  Another  match  was 
struck  and  it  commenced  to  de- 
scend. On  arriving  at  the  landing  again,  it 
halted  uncertain.  The  handle  of  the  door  was 
tried.  The  door  swung  open  and  a  man  peered 
across  the  threshold.  No  one  spoke.  The 
little  lady  on  the  couch  drew  Joan  closer  to 
her  side  and  held  her  breath,  hoping  that  the 
man  might  not  observe  them  and  that,  when 
he  had  gone,  they  might  escape.  But  the 
man  did  not  go,  he  stood  there  on  the  alert, 
listftiing  and  searching  the  darkness. 

It  was  Robbie  who  spoke  first.    He  had 
thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  knickerbockers* 
pockets  to  gain  courage.    "What  do  you 
want?  We  think  you  might  speak,"  he  said. 
Hie  maa  laughed  pleasantly.  "I'm  sorry  if 
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I've  frightened  you.  I  didn't  know  that  any- 
<mt  wM  hoe.  I  thought  th»  w«s  an  mpfy 
hoitte.  Pseriu^  you  woen't  awwe  of  it»  but 
you'd  kft  your  iront-door  open."  Then,  be> 
cause  no  one  icpBedi  he  added>  '^IVs  afl  r^^t 
now;  it's  closed." 

He  wasn't  loddng  at  Robbie  any  hs^. 
He  was  trying  to  pidbe  the  shadows  iht 
fircfdaoe,  where  he  had  caught  ^  rustle  of 
a  wtmiaa's  dress.  He  fatd  cas^  aomethmg 
else  — the  famt  sweet  fragrance  of  Jacque- 
niBK)t« 

"I've  alarmed  you,"  he  sakL  "Pm  a 
sbranger  m  Loncbn  and  I  couldb't  find  ai^ 
way  out  of  youir  square.  I  strayed  mto  yoior 
house  for  shelter.  I'm  sorry  I  intruded. 
Good-n^t  to  you  aQ,  however  many  that 
are  of  you." 

He  was  actually  going.  It  was  in^X)ss2)fe 
to  see  what  he  loosed  Vkt,  but  he  was 
evidently  well-manneFed  and  a  gen^eman. 
Sudcfenly  to  the  lady  in  ^  ImuSy  hsmtt 
from  being  a  creature  of  dread,  he  became  a 
heaven-sent  protector.   Who  oouSd  teQ  how 
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many  less  desirable  visitors  might  not  call 
before  the  raid  was  ended?  The  care-taker 
might  return.  Were  that  to  happen,  it  would 
be  much  more  comfortable  to  have  this  male 
trespasser  present  to  help  make  the  explana- 
tions. Just  as  he  was  withdrawing,  the  lady 
rose  from  the  shabby  couch  and  called  him 
back. 

"Oh,  please,we*d  much  rather  you  didn't  gp.** 
"But  who  are  we?" 

"  I  and  Robbie  and  Joan.  We  did  the  same 
v^mg  as  you.  The  house  doesn't  belong  to 
We  got  caught,  just  as  you  did.  We 
were  terribly  scared  and  .  .  .  and  it's  creepy 
being  in  an  empty,  strange  house  where  you 
haven't  any  right  to  be." 

Though  she  could  only  see  the  blur  of  him, 
she  could  feel  the  smile  that  was  in  his  eyes 
wlicii  she  had  finished  her  appeal.  And  it 
WW  an  appeal,  eager  and  nervous  and  tremu- 
lous. The  tears  in  her  voice  said  much  more 
than  the  words.  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
she  heard  the  jmgle  of  his  spurs  and  guessed 
that  he  was  a  man  in  khaki. 
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"Tm  on  my  way  to  France,"  he  said, 
^leaking  slowly;  "I  only  landed  yesterday. 
I  wia  kHMly  too;  I  didn't  know  a  souL  A 
queer  way  to  make  a  friend!" 

As  he  stepped  into  the  room,  the  light  from 
the  windows  fell  on  him;  he  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  an  American  officer. 

" Wh»^  are  you?"  he  asked.  "  I've  heard 
only  your  voice  as  yet.  I'll  do  anything  I 
can  to  help." 

The  little  lady  held  out  her  hand,  but  her 
face  was  still  in  shadow.  It  was  a  very  tiny 
hmA,  "  It's  good  of  you  to  I>e  willing  to  stay 
with  us,"  she  said  gratefully. 

At  ptmt  thier  emimatba  languished* 
The  chrcumstances  were  so  unprecedented  that 
ti^  wore  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  how  to  act. 
It  was  he  who  broke  the  awkward  siimee: 
*' We  ought  to  be  able  to  rouse  this  fire  with  a 
li^  ^kift,"  He  bent  ov^  it,  ttyiBg  to  imS 
it  tc^e&N'.  "We  need  more  coal.  If  you'll 
excuse  ine  and  won't  be  frightened  whik 
Tin  gone,  1*0  nm  down  and  see  what  I  can 
ffurage." 
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It  seemed  a  long  time  that  he  was  gone  — 
so  long  that  she  had  begun  to  be  afraid  that 
he'd  taken  his  chance  to  slip  out.  She 
wouldn't  have  blamed  him.  In  the  last  two 
years,  smce  she'd  been  by  herself,  she*d  be- 
come used  to  men  doing  things  Hke  that. 
She  had  ceased  to  bank  overmuch  on  mascu- 
line chivalry.  Few  men  had  leisure  to  expend 
on  a  woman,  however  charming  and  beauti- 
ful, whose  children  had  always  to  be  included 
in  the  friendship. 

When  she  had  made  quite  sure  that  he 
was  no  more  chivalrous  than  other  men,  she 
heard  him  laboriously  returning.  He  came 
in  carrying  a  scuttle  in  one  hand  and  some 
bundles  of  wood  hi  the  other.  "And  now 
we'll  pull  down  the  blinds,"  he  said,  "and 
make  a  blaze  and  get  her  going." 

On  his  knees  before  the  hearth  he  started 
to  work,  ramming  paper  between  the  bars, 
pilmg  sticks  criss-cross  and  using  his  cheeks 
as  bdlows.  In  the  intervals  between  his  exer- 
tions he  chatted,  "I'm  no  great  shakes  at 
houte^work.    You  mustn't  watch  me  too 
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closely  or  laugh  at  me.    I'll  do  better  than 
this  when  IVe  been  at  the  Front,  I  gaeaa. 
Are  these  your  kiddies?  ...   I  suppose  your 
husband's  over  ^nae,  where  I'm  ffmig?" 
"He  was." 

"Oh,  so  youVe  got  him  back!  You're 
lucky.  Is  he  wounded  or  has  ht  got  a  staff 
job  in  England?** 

"He*ll  never  come  back.** 

He  paused  in  what  he  was  doing  and  sat 
^oing  into  the  flames  which  were  licking  at 
the  wood.  He  hung  his  head.  He  ou|^  to 
have  thought  of  that;  in  the  last  few  years 
so  many  Englishmen  were  dead.  And  thea 
there  came  another  reflection  —  the  picture 
of  what  it  must  have  cost  her  husbwid  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  wife  and  ch&{rra,  and  go 
marching  away  to  anonymous  glory.  He 
waffit't  married  hhnself,  but  if  ht  had  been 
...  It  took  enough  hc^stering  up  of  one*s 
courage  to  go  whr  x  mm  smgle;  iHit  to 
go  when  <me  was  r  rmi  .  .  .  And  yet 
selfishly,  ever  since  nt  nad  put  on  khaki  his 
paramoui^  legpet  M  htm        ««»  be  to 
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peg  out,  he  would  leave  no  one  to  carry  on 
in  his  stead.    This  air-raid  was  his  first 
remote  taste  of  warfare;  within  the  next  few 
weeks  he  was  to  know  it  in  its  full  fury. 
What  had  impressed  hun  most  was  the  dif- 
ference between  war  as  imagined  and  wit- 
nessed.   As  imagined  it  had  seemed  the 
most  immense  of  sports;  as  witnessed  it  was 
merely  murder.   Just  before  he  had  sought 
shelter  he  had  seen  where  a  bomb  had  fallen. 
People  had  been  killed  —  people  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  mother  and  children  hiding 
in  this  house.   The  suddenness  of  extinction 
had  made  him  feel  that  in  the  game  of  life 
he  had  somehow  "missed  out."  There  would 
be  no  woman  to  think  of  him  as  "her  man" 
were  ht  to  fp  west.    And  here  was  the 
woman's  price  for  such  caring,  "He'll  never 
come  back." 

He  turned  his  head  slowly;  by  the  light 
of  the  ciacklii^  wood  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  lier.  The  little  boy  was  lying  wearied 
out,  with  his  head  bowed  in  her  lap.  The 
l^fr  mA  nft  4i0iramg  agiinst  her  shoulder. 
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She  herself  was  leaning  forward,  gazing  at 
and  bey<md  hoa  a  curious  air  of  resigned 
intensity.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  listening 
for  moMGOtt  whom  she  knew  in  her  heart 
was  nevor  coming.  He  noticed  the  white 
half-moon  of  her  shoulders  faintly  showii^ 
bmath  her  chinchilla  wrap.  He  noticed  her 
string  of  perfect  pearls,  the  single  ring  on 
her  hand  and  the  expensive  simplicity  of  her 
Y^tt  gown.  He  was  suffidbatly  a  man  of 
the  world  to  make  a  guess  at  her  social 
siKtioo.  But  it  wasn't  her  bea»ty  or  elegfBice 
tiiat  struck  him,  though  they  were  strangely 
m  ocmtrast  to  the  mt^ty  rocmi  in  whidb  ^ 
sat;  it  was  her  goitlaiess  aiui  eipressioB  <^ 
patksit  courage,  tfe  knew,  as  rarefy  as  if 
ihe  had  taSd  lam,  that  t^i  onpty  room,  in 
which  he  had  found  her,  was  the  symbol  of 
her  It  was  as  it  wtm  wkh 

hmaeltfi  there  was  no  maa  to  whimi  ^  was 
"his  wianan.** 

**Vve  hart  yon  by  ^  in^KrtiiiiSfie  oi  n^ 
quistitms. 

S&e  ««»^  tmi  ihook  her  fa^id.  "Yih^w 
Z4»l 
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not  hurt  me.  Don't  think  that.  I  shouldn't 
like  you  to  think  that  you'd  hurt  me  or  any- 
thing that  wouki  make  you  sad.   Are  you 
going  to  Fn&oe  awa?" 
**  Tomofiow.** 

"Then  you  won't  be  here  for  Christmas. 
I  wonder  wh«e  you'll  spend  it.  Perhaps  next 
Christmas  the  war  will  be  ended  and  you'll 
.  ,  .  "  She  caught  the  instant  change  in  his 
cqnressbn.  She  had  seen  that  kx^  too  oftm 
in  sokiias'  eyes  when  the  future  was  men- 
tkmed  not  to  know  what  it  meant.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm  impulsively.  "But 
everymie  who  goes  doesn't  stay  there.  You'll 
be  <»K  of  the  h»:ky  ones.  You'll  come  back. 
I  have  that  fedii^  about  you.  1  know  what's 
la  yomr  siiDd;  you're  a  Iot^  way  itom  Imos, 
yoa'te  gCHUg  to  face  a  great  danger  and  you 
bdkve  mrnxf^mg  is  ended.  You  can 
on^  ^iak  of  war  now,  but  there  are  so  many 
hma  thiiqps  to  do  with  life  than  fightii^ 
M  Ae  bet^  ^  be  hsm  to  wdem 
you,  whai  you  return." 

fie  Is^^Bieif  taO^  t»  her  m  a  way 
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in  which  he  had  never  ^ken  to  any  woman. 
Afbtirwaxdt,  vrbea  he  raeaM  thor  e«t¥Ciw* 
tion,  he  wondered  why.  Was  it  because  she 
had  fiSed  hki  so  con^ilete  a  sense  of 
icst?  One  dkdxk't  have  to  exfJain  things  to 
her;  ^  understood.  He  adced  her  how  it 
was  that  die  understood  and  At  r^^ied, 
"You  don't  have  to  go  to  war  to  learn  how 
to  mimt.  You  am  stay  at  home  and  yet 
beat  off  attacks  in  the  front-line  tiench.  We 
defeat  despair  by  keeping  cm  aniling 
when  here's  i»)dihig  fefi  to  fflsik  abos^  imd 
by  wearing  pretty  dresses  when  there's  no 
ime  to  take  a  |»ri^  m  what  we  weiff 

He  retorted  unguardedly »  as  he  felt.  "But 
there  must  be  heaps  of  people  who  take  a 
^ride  in  you." 

"You  think  so?  You're  unspoilt  and  gener- 
oss.  l^'s  a  wcmderM  ^t&m  fies  aU 
befoie  you.  You  haven't  known  sorrow. 
Do  you  know  what  ycm  seemed  to  be  si^mg 
when  you  ^pc^  to  me  ^oou^  t^  shadows? 
'Everybody  has  always  loved  and  trusted 
me,  so  you  love  and  trust  wm,  too.'  If  it 
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hadn't  beoi  for  that,  that  I  saw  ^t  you'd 
thmys  hem  bved  and  kMy  for  the 
momoit,  I  shouldn't  have  sat  here  taDdng 
with  you  ftar  the  last  hw.  Yoal  get  every- 
Aing  you  wi»t  frwn  life,  if  you'D  <»ily  wait 
for  It.  You'O  ccane  back" 

he  sat  at  Ibr  feet  in  the  firelight,  die 
had  the  knack  of  making  him  fed  like  a  litde 
boy  who  was  bmg  omaSostied.   She  kept 
aloof  from  hhn,  but  fAit  modiercd  hnn  wi& 
worcb.  He  found  himsdf  glai^dng  up  at  her 
furtively  to  mrfte  sure  ^t  ^  waaa't  as 
old  as  she  pretended.  She  wasn't  old  at  all 
—not  a  s^^  day  fMet  ^aa  hbnself.  He 
turned  ov«*  in  his  mind  what  she  had  sud 
about  havmg  no  <me  to  be  proud  of  hor.  He 
would  have  given  a  kit  for  the  daaxe  to  be 
proud  of  her  himsdf.   But  he  was  going  to 
France  tomorrow  —  tibere  was  no  tisie  fcft 
for  that.   With  so  much  fighting  and  dymg 
to  be  done,  it  seemed  as  though  thare  wouW 
never  again  be  time  f<»  anything  ^t  was 
personal. 

The  clamour  in  the  skies  had  down* 
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The  mak  goiis  had  Mr  ffmm^  mb^ 
qaeati  now  it  bad  rafawieti  The  cbooe  of 
cottki  be  BO  nKHfe  heard.  The  otvader 
kid  htm  dsn^mt  buki  hard  ob  his  heeh  em 
aerial  cavalry  were  foOowii^  across  the  Chan- 
iidt  awaitDi^  tfjenr  iittSMSBt  to  ewict  ieve8||^ 
wi^  he  trkd  to  brad. 

The  restored  normality  seemed  to  rrase  her 
reserve.  L^^ig  the  deefHiig  head  from  her 
kp,  she  whbpered,  "Wake  up,  Rd^i  we 
can  go  home  now.  It's  aB  over." 

The  officer  had  rmen  and  stood  kaning 
against  the  mantel,  "So  it's  good-bye?" 

TmafeaHso." 

"You've  macfe  me  happy  when  I  least  ex- 
pected to  be  happy.  ShaO  m  meet  i^;aiii, 
1  wonder?" 

She  smiled  at  h»  seriousi^ss.  "Perhaps. 
Okie  haom  what  the  good  God  wK 
aDow.   We  didn't  expect  to  meet  tonight." 

He  was  sensitive  to  her  evadkm  ai^  kttghed, 
pretosding  to  make  light  of  it.  "We  dbn't 
want  them  to  think  they've  had  inir^ars. 
We  had  better  leave  something  for  the  coab 
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we've  burned."  He  pUced  a  pound  note  on 
the  mantel. 

Taking  Joan  in  his  arms  and  going  first, 
bt  lid  the  way  down  the  stairs.  When  they 
were  out  of  the  hall  and  the  front-door  had 
doted  behfaid  them,  he  left  the  little  group 
on  the  steps  and  went  in  search  of  a  taxi. 
Ato  a  lengthy  expedition  he  found  one  and, 
by  pfOMmg  an  excessive  fare,  induced  the 
driver  to  accwnpany  him  back.    He  knew 
neither  the  name  of  the  square  nor  the  num- 
ber of  the  house,  so  he  had  to  keep  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and  shout  directions.  On 
entering  the  square  he  searched  the  pavement 
b«t  could  catch  no  sign  of  his  recent 
companbns.   He  halted  the  cab  against  the 
curb  at  the  point  where  he  thought  he  had 
left  them;  he  was  naadfe  certain  that  it  was 
ibe  pwnt  when  he  saw  the  notice  TO  LET. 

the  fumtker  had  come  back  ana 
invited  them  to  enter  till  he  returned.  He 
rang  ^  bell  and  knocked  vigorously.  The 
driver  was  eyeing  him  with  sii^iidon.  When 
Ml  repeated  kw>rkT«g*  were  wasswaed,  he 


-rmimmmm 

im»  ^  tis  mi  mimti  Um  m  mmm 

hid  been  ^^iged  k  yt  sttrciw  or  eke  she  kad 
ie^  luA  «  MKi  had  tftb^  it  iw 
fli^.  he  had  deemed  h^.  He  did  kai&tf 
her  mm.  ^»  had  teai  ofr  sd^mi. 
T(»Kinew  night  he  ^maSi^  ha  0  Frmce.  Wk 
had  n^er  the  time  aor  ^  ^cessafy  ii- 
f^si^kai  to  hunt  for  hii* 

In  reply  to  the  drivef*8  re^pwft  fwr  fui  thar 
instructions,  ht  ^rowl^i  ^  mmt.  li  Us 
hotel.  Then  ht  apfead  kh&i^  >ttt  a  tiie 
cushbns  ^nd  gave  way  to  ^9(K»»3iat€  re* 
flectbns.  The  night  WM  M  erf  sshIk  «^ 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  a  onfire  byrnt  out. 
Things  had  become  again  unkit^pmif^.  He 
told  himself  hat  the  most  w,.j^fid  hoar 
of  his  L  -  WM  ended. 
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IHRISTMAS  came  and  went  un- 
n^nrily.  The  old  woman  who  took 
care  of  me  had  known  better 
days;  she  stayed  in  bed  in  an 
eSm  to  forget.  Next  door,  but  one,  a  son 
had  returned  unexpectedly  from  the  trenches. 
There  were  laughing,  dancing  and  pi«u>- 
I^ying.  I  tried  to  share  their  hairiness; 
but  happiness  isn't  the  same  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed seomd-hand.  My  roc»BS  were  dieo^ 
less  and  empty  of  all  sound. 

I  kept  thinking  of  my  anr-raid  visitors, 
wondering  where  they  were  and  hoping  that 
the  American  officer  had  re-found  the  little 
hdy.  If  he  had,  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  good 
to  her.  I  told  myself  a  foolish  fairy-story, 
tt  <^  iHiuses  will,  of  how,  vthm  the  war  wtt 
ended,  they  would  drive  up  to  my  door  to- 
fe^,  as  if  by  acc^tt,  and  exclaim,  "Why, 
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it's  the  little  house  where  we  first  met!" 
Then  the  TO  LET  sign  would  be  taken  down 
and,  having  fetched  Joan  and  Robbie,  we 
would  all  live  together  forever.  With  luck 
and  love  we  m^t  have  smalfer  £eet  to  toddk 
up  and  down  my  stairs. 

January,  February,  March  oommenced  and 
ended,  and  the  TO  LET  sign  was  still  ti^re. 
It  seemed  that  nobody  would  ever  want  me. 
It  was  April  now;  to  then-  nests  in  the  railed- 
in  garden  of  the  square  the  last  year's  birds 
w&rt  ccmiing  back.  Trees  had  become  a 
mist  of  greenness.  Tulips  and  dafifodils  were 
shining  above  the  ground.  In  the  windbw^ 
ix»ies  of  other  houses  gOKiiums  were  mdbk^ 
a  scarlet  flare.  Without  warning  the  dream, 
which  had  bem  m  mam  than  %^Mm,  b^^ 
to  become  a  fact. 

I  had  been  drovraing  in  tilie  sun,  taldi^  no 
notice  of  what  was  happenii^E*  vdbai  I  nus 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  sharp  rat-aptat-tat. 
I  came  to  myuM  with  a  start  to  Ml  ^ 

fit^  lady*  unacc(Hi^pank4  was  sttm^og  on 
mv  ittMw. 
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She  knocl  ed  again  and  then  a  third  time. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  her  determina- 
tion to  enter.  At  last  the  old  woman  heard 
her  and  dragged  herself  complainingly  up 
from  the  basement.  When  the  door  had 
been  narro  vly  opened,  the  little  lady  pushed 
it  wider  and  stepped  smartly  into  the  hall 
with  an  exceedingly  business-like  air.  "I 
have  an  order  from  the  agents  to  view  the 
house." 

"I'm  'ard  of  'earing.  Wot  did  yer  say? 
Speak  louder.*' 

"  I  have  an  order  from  the  agents  to  look 
over  the  house." 

"Let's  see  your  order?" 

W^Ie  the  caretaker  fumbled  for  her  spec- 
tacles, she  went  on  talking.  "You  won't 
like  it.  There's  no  real  sense  in  your  smi^ 
it.  It  ain't  much  of  a  'ouse  —  no^  soodbm, 
too  little  and  all  stairs." 

It  made  me  furious  to  hear  her  numing  me 
down  and  to  have  no  chance  to  defend  myself. 

"Nevertheless,  I  rL.her  like  it  I  thmfe 
rii  lee  it,"  the  Imk  lacfy  sakL 
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She  went  from  room  to  room,  making  notes 
of  the  accommodations  and  thinking  aloud 
as  she  set  them  down.  "Four  floors  beside 
the  basement.  On  the  top  floor  two  bed- 
rooms; they'll  do  for  Robbie  and  Joan  and 
nurse.  On  the  next  floor  one  bedroom  and 
a  bathroom;  I'll  have  that  for  myself.  On 
the  second  floor  one  big  room,  running  from 
front  to  back;  that's  where  we'll  have  the 
parrot  and  the  piano,  and  where  I'll  do  my 
sewing.  On  the  ground-floor  a  dining-room 
in  front  and  a  bedroom  at  the  back;  the  bed- 
room at  the  back  will  do  for  cook.  I  won't 
have  anyone  sleeping  below-stairs.  It's  a 
very  wee  house,  but  tremendously  cosy.  And 
what  pretty  views  —  the  garden  in  the  square 
in  front,  and  the  old  grey  church  with  its 
graveyard  at  the  back  I  It's  all  so  green  and 
quiet,  like  being  in  the  country." 

She  had  far  out-distanced  the  caretaker, 
hurrying  over  the  first  two  floors  that  she 
might  get  to  the  top  by  herself.  Now,  as 
she  descended,  she  inspected  each  room  mwe 
leisurely.  As  yet  she  had  said  no  word  that 
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would  indicate  that  she  bad  reccgnised  me. 
I  wondered  what  her  motive  had  been  in 
coming;  whether  she  had  deliberntely  sought 
me  or  stumbled  on  me  simply  by  accident. 
I  would  have  known  her  anywhere,  though  I 
had  been  bli)  .  id  deaf,  by  the  fragrance 
of  Jacquemint  t    lat  clung  about  her. 

She  had  come  to  the  tiny  landing  on  the 
second  floor,  when  something  familiar  in  her 
surroundings  struck  her.  She  stood  there 
holding  the  handle  of  the  door  and  wrinkling 
her  forehead.  "It*s  odd,"  she  whispered; 
"I  can't  understand  it."  She  turned  the 
handle  and  entered.  The  room  smelt  stuffy; 
its  windows  had  not  been  opened  since  she 
was  last  there.  The  sunlight,  pouring  in, 
revealed  motes  of  dust  which  rose  up  dancing 
every  time  she  stirred.  In  the  grate  were 
the  accumulated  ashes  of  many  fires.  Drawn 
across  the  hearth  was  the  shabby  couch. 
Nothing  had  been  altered  since  she  had  left 
it.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
"It  can't  be;  it  would  be  too  strange  to  find 
it  like  that."    Then  she  started  to  recon- 
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struct  the  scene  as  she  remembered  h. 
"Robbie  was  there  against  the  window,  ask- 
ing how  many  Huns  his  daddy  had  brought 
down,  and  1  was  sitting  here  in  the  shadow, 
wlwn  qasu  suddenly  we  heard  his  tread  tm 
the  stairs.  The  door  opened;  he  said  some- 
thing about  bcfflg  sorry  that  he*d  frightened 
us,  and  then.  .  .  .  Why  yes,  I'm  positive.*' 
She  stepped  out  onto  the  verandah  and 
stood  looking  down  into  the  squaie.  When 
she  turned  to  re-enter  her  eyes  were  moist 
and  shining.  "You  ore  the  little  home.  0^ 
little  house,  I've  dreamt  <^  you  so  often. 
Does  he  dream  of  you  too,  where  he  is  out 
there?  Was  I  right  to  run  awair  and  to 
(kmbt  him?  If  you  had  a  tongue  you  could 
tell  me;  did  he  say  hard  tha^  about  me 
when  he  found  me  gone  oa  commg  back?" 


CHAPTER  VI 

|W0  weeks  later  they  took  posset- 
sion  of  me.  They  did  it  with  so 
mask  friendliness  that  at  the  tsod 
of  a  month  it  was  as  though  we 
had  always  lived  together.  Even  the  furni- 
t&9  fitted  into  aU  my  odd  nooks  and  angles 
as  if  it  had  been  made  especially  for  me. 
Aai,  radMt  ^  bave  been,  for  most  of 
it  was  created  in  Ac  re^  of  Queen  Anne, 
at  which  period  my  wa&  wm  asmm^t 
iB^ng  Acff  legs.  It  was  v&f  pfeasa&t 
when  n^t  had  settled  down  and  everyone 
WM  ^^ffl^  to  Sstffls  to  the  c^vHsatioiis 
which  were  carried  on  between  ^j«w-ccmiCTS 
aod  my  own  Boom  and  stair^^Bpe  grand- 
fi^ho^s  dbdc  was  particularly  nKestiag  in 
hb  xminiscences.  He  had  told  the  time  to 

SK,  loyi^  ai»l  laid  «^ 
laoBOffw^^us^B  last  hours.  On  this  account 
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lie  was  inclined  to  be  amusingly  self-impor- 
tant; it  was  a  permanent  source  of  grievance 
with  him  that,  so  far  as  the  present  genera^ 
tion  was  concerned,  his  pedigree  was  un- 
known. There  were  times  when  he  would 
work  himself  into  such  passions  that  his 
weights  would  drop  with  a  bang.  He  was 
always  sorry  for  it  next  morning  and  ashamed 
to  face  the  little  lady.  As  she  came  down  to 
breakfast,  she  would  catch  sight  of  his  hands 
and  say,  "So  the  poor  old  clock  has  stopped 
again  I  The  old  fellow's  wor  n  out.  We  shall 
have  to  send  him  to  the  mender's." 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  repeat  this 
gossq>  about  one  piece  of  the  furniture,  for 
everything,  myself  included,  was  old;  whether 
we  were  tables,  chairs  or  stair-cases,  we  ali 
had  our  crochets  and  oddities.  But,  howevar 
much  we  differed  among  ourselves,  we  were 
united  in  sidfNang  the  youth  of  the  little  lady 
and  her  0f^en.  More  than  imy  oi  m  the 
whispering  parrot  adored  her. 

The  whispering  parrot  was  a  travd^.  Me 
had  come  ftim  Australia  fifty  years  ago. 
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lie  played  m  kidiipensabie  a  part  m  pi»* 
duch^  the  iiifil^  endflv       be  deserves  aa 

He  had  iees  the  of  the  chUdren*^ 
grandft^,  A  i«ti»d  G  ?iei.Tl  His  plwnaie 

was  Qnaker  piar*  ifi  «»P*  »  *>rf*st  and 
crest  which  weie  a  wondaM  rose-pmk.  He 
had  Uad^  bea%  which  took  in 
^h^;  wte  Aey  saw,  he  isvariab^  iram* 
berad.  He  ^  a  coa^mtad,  hamsc  way  of 
npftM^  thift  never  rote  above  a  whkper. 
When  you  heard  him  for  the  first  tra^  you 
so^wsed  that  he  had  ft  bad  8(»re  throat.  Hi 
had  a  &vorite  qoe^ioii  which  he  asked  when- 
ever he  ^leni^t  ht  was  not  bong  paid  saffi- 

He  wouki  ask  it  with  Im  head  cocked  <m  one 
ode,  wMk  he  nd^ad  Wm  fathers  up  and 
downthebars.  "What  shaS  we  talk  about?" 
he  would  ask  the  fittfe  My  as  ^  sat  sewing 
beneath  the  lamp  of  an  evoui^  She  was 
always  by  hersetf  when  t^  children  had  been 
p^  to  ML  Bm  bad  m  cdes  mi  mvor 
went  Miyv^m 
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"Talk  about  Polly  I"  she  would  say.  "I 
don't  know,  you  good  grey  bird.  Did  you 
think  I  was  lonely?  Well,  let's  seel  Who 
loves  Mummy  best?  Can  you  answer  me 
that?" 

Tlien  he  would  cock  his  head  still  farther 
on  one  side  and  pretend  to  think  furiously. 
She  would  have  to  ask  him  several  times 
before  he  would  attempt  an  answer.  Usually, 
when  he  got  ready,  he  would  clear  his  throat 
and  whisp>er,  "The  dustman."  After  which 
he  would  laugh  as  though  his  sides  were 
aching:  "What  a  oangh^  Pdlyl  What  a 
naughty  Pollyl" 

She  would  maintain  a  dignified  silence  till 
she  had  emptied  I^r  needle.  Then  she  would 
glance  at  him  reproachfully,  "Think  agun« 
Mr.  Impudence  —  not  the  dustman." 

So  he  would  think  again,  and  having  clam- 
bered all  over  hk  cage  and  hung  upside  do^ 
to  amuse  her,  would  hazard,  "PoUy?" 

"Not  Polly." 

Thm  he  would  make  any  number  of  sug- 
gestions, though  he  ki^  tputit  well  the 
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answer  she  required.  After  each  wrong  guess 
he  would  go  off  into  gales  of  ghostly  merri- 
ment. At  last  he  would  say  very  solemnly, 
"Robbie." 

"Yes,  Robbie,"  she  would  reply  and  scratch 
his  head;  after  which  the  game  was  ended. 
Soon  she  would  fold  away  her  work,  put  out 
the  lights  and  climb  the  narrow  stairs  to  her 
quiet  bed. 

It  seemed  very  sad  that,  when  she  was  so 
young,  she  should  have  to  spend  so  many 
hours  in  talking  to  a  rascally  old  bird.  One 
can  be  young  for  so  short  a  time.  How  short, 
those  who  are  old  know  best. 

There  were  evenings,  however,  when,  after 
the  parrot  had  answered  "Robbie,"  she  would 
whisper,  "I  wonder!"  and  clasp  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  garing  straight  before  her.  On 
these  evenings  she  would  sit  very  late  and 
would  look  down  at  her  feet  from  time  to 
time,  as  though  expecting  to  see  someone 
crouching  there.  Taxis  would  chug  their 
way  into  the  square  and  draw  up  at  one  or 
other  of  the  doUs'  houses.    The  taxi  door 
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would  open  and  after  a  few  seconds  dow 
with  a  bang.   There  would  be  the  rustle  <rf 
A  woman's  dress  and  the  tripping  of  her 
slippered  feet  across  the  pavement;  the  bass 
muttering  of  her  husband  paying  the  driver; 
Uughter;  the  rattling  of  a  key  in  the  latch; 
Ittd  silence.   The  little  lady  would  sit  quite 
motionless,  listening  to  the  secret  home- 
comB&  of  lovers.   Then  at  last  she  would 
nod  her  head,  "You're  right.  Polly,  I  expect. 
There's  no  one  else.    No  doubt  it's  Robbie 
wlio  loves  mt  besit." 


OIAPTER  VII 


UT  it  wasn't  Robbie.  The  dining- 
room  window  was  the  first  to 
make  the  discovery.  Being  on 
the  ground-floor,  it  gazes  across 


the  pavement  under  the  trees  and  sees  many 
things  after  nightfall  which  are  missed  by 
the  upper  storeys.  The  first  and  second  time 
that  something  unusual  happened  I  was  not 
told;  not  until  the  third  time  was  I  taken 
into  the  secret.  The  dining-room  window 
does  most  of  the  watching  for  the  entire 
house;  it  sees  so  much  that  it  has  learnt  to 
be  discreet. 

It  was  Armistice  night  when  the  unusual 
happening  first  occurred.  London  had  gone 
mad  with  relief  from  suspense.  Wherever 
a  barrel-organ  could  be  found  people  were 
dancing.  Where  more  suitable  music  was 
not  available,  tin-cans  were  being  beaten  with 
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A  dervish,  rhythmic  monotony.   Dance  the 
peo|4e  must.  Their  joy  had  gone  into  their 
foet;  they  ooold  not  convince  themselves 
that  peace  had  ocane  till  they  had  danced 
^eauelves  to  a  standstill   They  invented 
imfHromptu  tteps,  dancmg  twenty  ainreast  fai 
ihs  open  t^aca,  humming  any  tune  that 
a»#t  th«r  Umsy^  with  their  arms  linked 
in  tluise  of  struigers.   But  there  were  no 
s&aagos^H^  B%ht;  everyone  was  a  frknd. 
T«f>4ttts,  cvenii^-dress,  corduroys  and  pri- 
<«iles*  wf^etms  hol»id>bed  together.  A 
n^^^  io«r     laughter  and  singii^  went  up 
fnm  thoim^^  of  miles  of  streets,  dim-lit 
1^  dM&>dbeBdied  to  ward  off  the  ancknt 
pcrfl  from  the  air.  Ifew  suddenly  unmodem 
paH  had  become!  M  Lendim  kra^ifid;  all 
Enf^d;  all  the  world.  The  sound  reached 
tint  Arctk;  polar  bears  lumbered  ftr^or 
i^rtibrar4  syunpeded  by  the  atnoa  mst 
guffaws.  If  there  were  mhabitants  on  Mars, 
^knesy  must  haw  h^id.  The  war  was  won. 
The  news  was  so  incredffi^  that  we  had  to 
make  a  n(»se  to  silence  our  doubts. 
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Everything  that  could  rejoice  was  out 
under  the  stars  making  merry.  We  had  hidden 
so  long,  walked  so  stealthily,  wept  so  quietly, 
hated  so  violently  that  our  right  to  he  happy 
was  almost  too  terrible  to  bear.  We  expressed 
our  joy  foolishly,  hysterically,  inadequately 
by  shouting,  embracing,  climbing  lamp-posts, 
riding  on  the  roofs  of  taxis.  What  did  it 
matter  so  long  as  we  expressed  it  and  brought 
the  amazing  truth  home  to  ourselves?  The 
last  cannon  had  roared.  The  final  man  had 
died  in  battle.  The  wicked  waste  of  white 
human  bodies  was  ended.  There  would  be 
no  more  rushing  for  the  morning  papers  and 
searching  the  casualty  lists  with  dread;  no 
more  rumour?,  of  invasions;  no  more  muster- 
ings  for  new  offensives.  The  men  whom  we 
loved  were  safe;  they  had  been  reprieved  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  We  should  have  them 
home  presently,  seated  by  their  firesides. 
It  seemed  like  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophet's 
ecstasy;  as  though  sorrow  and  crying  had 
passed  away  and  forever  there  would  be  no 
death. 
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There  were  vm  people  who  did  not  dance, 
efimb  Itm^^po^  hea^  tm-cans  and  ride  on 
the  roo&  <^  tMos  that  night.  Perhi^w  they 
were  the  on^  two  in  London;  they  were 
both  ia  Dolls' House  Square.  The  little  lady 
was  one.  She  had  tucked  Joan  and  Robbb 
saiiely  in  thor  beds.  She  had  kosed  th«m 
"Good-ni^t"  and  turned  the  gas  on  the 
laa^^toajet.  Sbe  had  gone  part  way  down 
the  narrow  stairs  and  then  .  .  .  and  then 
she  had  G(H»e  back.  ^  had  picked  up  Joan 
ffiid  o^ned  hex  into  Roi^ie's  room.  When 
tl«  t9fo  heBids  were  lying  close  tc^ether  on 
tiw-pffiow,  M  seated  hcm^  m  the  dbik- 
ness  beside  them. 

The  boy  stretdied  up  iiis  arms  to  pull 
her  down;  ^  re^ed.  Hb  hands  wandered 
over  her  fi^e  and  reached  her  eyes.  They 
Wiftwel.  ^Jhs»t  Bussed  a  i)eat.  He  knew 
what  that  n»ant.  So  often  in  the  daik,  dark 
ht  had  wafemed  widt  ^  sure  sense 
tkis  was  crying  and  had  tipto^i  dovm 
the  a«ak&^  s^ms  to  creq>  in  b^cb  her 
I^ace  Ms  9m»  akem  hm 
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"Hevor  ouikI;  you  have  me,  Mummy.'* 
Hyft  was  wlm  be  alwi^  smcI   He  whis- 
pered it  now. 

"Yes,  I  have  my  wee  man." 

"And  mt.  Mummy,"  Joan  munnured 
sleepily. 

«*  Mummy  kiMfvirs.  She  has  you  both. 
£>on't  worry  about  h«r.  Shit*B  feeling  silly 
tonight." 

"Because  you're  happy?"  Joan  questioned. 

**Y&f  happy  for  so  many  little  boys  and 
girls  whose  soldi^  daddies  will  I^e  coming 
back  to  them  soon.  Don't  taik  any  more. 
Go  sleepy-bye." 

But  Robbie  knew  that  it  wasn't  happiness 
that  made  her  cry;  he  knew  that  she  was 
crying  because  she  had  no  sold»r  to  come 
back.  What  coi^  he  say  to  comfort  her? 
His  eyes  grew  drowsy  while  he  thought  about 
it.  He  waited  till  Joan  was  in  Sleepy-bye 
Laiult  then  with  an  ^hn  he  op«sed  his 
eyes. 

"Mummy,  do  you  know  what  I'd  like  best 
§Qg  C^fffftTas?" 
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"I  thought  you  were  sleeping.  Don't  tell 
me  mw.  There's  heaps  of  tint.  Itfs  sb 
weeks  ^  Christmas." 

"But  Joan  and  I  have  talked  about  h,*'  he 
peitiBted.  don't  wttthias.  if  yovdoB't 
want  him." 

"Whit  is  he,  dear?  If  he  doesn't  oort  too 
much,  you  shaU  have  him." 

RoWe  procrastinated  now  that  he  had 
brought  his  motfaor  to  the  pomt  oi  Ifstming. 
It  was  a  delicate  pr(qx)8al  that  he  was  about 
to  BMlse.  "I  dim't  know  whether  you  can 
get  on^**  he  hesti^  "A  boy  at  my  school 
got  <me  without  askii^  and  it  wasn't  even 

He  was  stting  up  in  bed  now,  very  intense 
tmd  Serbia,  nd  v«ry  mmk  awake. 

^But  you've  not  tdd  me  yet  what  it  is 
you  want.  If  you  don't  t^  me,  I  can't  say 
whe&«  I  em  aiofd  it" 

^  di{^>ed  her  arm  about  the  square  fitkfe 
bodbr  «id  fe^ng  how  it  tremWed,  hdd  it 
dxm  agaiiot  her  breast.  He  hid  hb  face  in 
the  holbw  of  heat  necL  "Roll's  place," 
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she  whitpeicd.  "If  it's  difficult  to  mj, 
whisper  it  to  mother  there." 

His  lips  moved  several  timet  before  a  eound 
came  and  then.  "  If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble^ 
we  should  like  to  have  a  Daddy." 

Ag/mtt  his  will  she  held  him  back  from 
her,  tfying  to  see  his  ores.  "But  why?" 

It  was  he  who  was  crying  now.  "Oh 
Mummy,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  .  .  . 
To  be  like  all  the  other  little  boys  and  girls." 

When  at  last  he  was  truly  asleep  and  she 
had  CMne  down  to  the  lamp-lit  room  in  which 
die  sewed,  she  did  not  take  up  her  wmrfc. 
The  parrot  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  eternal  fuestmiB,  "What  shall 
we  talk  about?" 

"Nothing  ton^ht,  Polly,"  she  said. 

Presently  she  crossed  the  room  and,  puIW 
ing  back  the  curtains,  stood  staring  out  into 
the  biafkiifff  So  her  children  had  felt  it, 
too— the  w^^  of  londinessi  She  had  tried 
so  hard  to  premt  them  from  sharing  it; 
had  striven  in  so  many  ways  to  be  their  ocHii- 
pamcm.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  never 
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make  up  for  a  fatWs  absence.   She  could 
never  give  them  the  seiue  <rf  security  that  a 
man  could  have  given  without  el^  evea 
though  he  had  loved  them  less.    It  was  a 
bitter  realisation  —  one  which  vagud^  she 
had  always  dreaded  must  come  to  her.  It 
was  doubly  bitter  coming  to  her  now,  on  a 
night  when  all  the  world  was  glad.  Sbe 
might  be  many  things  to  her  chHdren;  ^ 
could  never  be  a  mar  .  .  .  What  did  Rohfeit 
thmk?   That  you  bought  a  father  from  an 
agency  or  engaged  him  through  an  idvertoe- 
ment?   She  smiled  sadly,  "Not  so  euv  as 
that." 

"What  shall  we  talk  about?"  ^ 
parrot. 

She  drew  the  curtains  togethw,  extin- 
guished  the  %hts  and  groped  her  way  up 
to  bed.  ^ 

But  her  eyes  had  not  peered  far  «ioagh 
mto  the  blackness.  There  was  another  per- 
son m  London  who  had  not  danced  or  climbed 
lamp-posts  or  ridden  on  the  roofs  of  taxis 

that  night.  For  three  hours  he  had  watched 
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the  little  home  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
across  the  road.  From  the  pavement,  had 
you  been  passmg,  you  would  hardly  have 
distmguished  hun  as  he  leant  against  the 
gardeoHSi^i^^  The  only  time  he  gave  a 
sign  of  his  presence  was  when  the  red  flare 
of  his  cigarette  betrayed  hhn.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  jf^anning  harm  to  anyone;  he 
could  not  have  done  much  harm  in  any  case, 
Iw  ^  }^  sleeve  of  im  coat  hung  empty  . 
He  was  snnply  waiting  for  something  that 
he  hc^  might  happen.  At  last  his  patience 
was  rewarded  whai  s^  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  stood  with  the  lighted  room  behind 
hm,  mti^  hm  ^  blackness.  Only 
when  she  had  i^faln  hidden  herself  and  aU 
the  kinse  was  m  darimess,  dkl  he  turn  to 
go.  He  was  the  next  night  and  the 
next  It  was  ttlket  his  thhrd  night  of  watch- 
the  dinmg-room  window  toM  me. 
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HE  fourth  night  he  was  there  again. 
By  this  time  everything  in  the 
house,  from  the  kettle  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  carpet  on  the  top- 


most landing,  was  aware  that  a  one-armed 
man  was  hidden  beneath  the  trees  across  the 
road,  watching.  The  whole  house  was  on  the 
alert,  listening  and  waitmg  —  everybody,  that 
is  to  say,  except  the  people  most  concerned, 
who  inhabited  us.  It  seemed  strange  that 
they  alone  should  be  in  ignorance.  The  grand- 
father clock  did  his  best  to  tell  them.  "Be- 
ware; take  care.  Beware;  take  care,"  he 
ticked  as  his  pendulum  swung  to  and  fro. 
They  stared  Iu.t  in  the  face  and  read  the 
time  by  his  hands,  but  they  had  no  idea  what 
he  was  saying. 

What  couid  it  be  that  the  watching  man 
wanted?    Whatever  it  was,  he  wanted  it 
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for  it  was  fay  bo  means  pleasant  to 
stand  motkmkss  fw  seveiml  hxms  when  the 
Noveafaer  chiB  w»  in  the  «».  Nor  did  he 
ieem  to  fiiKl  it  pleasant,  for  eveiy  now  and 
then  he  coughed  and  diook  himself  like  a  dog 

iBtkfe  ha  ooat,  and  rank  hit  cUb  deeper  htto 
his  collar. 

HehadbeeB^ei«me«so*tib'«L  Hehad 
seen  the  cock  and  the  houseral   cmne  up 
arefr«tq)s  and  meet  t!.ur  respective 
«»«ethearts  under  the  are^fht  at  ^  end  of 
the  square.  There  was  only  one  other  grown 
perstm  in  the  house  beskfe  the  fittle  lady  — 
Nurse;  and  Nurse  had  been  m  hed  since  the 
afternoon  with  a  sk^  head5idie.   He  couH 
iM»t  have  known  ^at.   It  was*  at  piedsdy 
e^ght  that  he  consulted  hs  lummoia  wrist- 
watch,  crossed  the  road^  hesitated  raaed 
the  knocker  very  deteiminedly,  as  if  he  had 
onty  just  arrived  and  had  i»yt  much  tone  to 
spare.  Rat-tat-tat!  The  sound  echoed  alana- 
ingfy  through  the  silence.   The  little  Udy 
chopped  her  sewing  m  her  Iiq^  imd  Ummei. 
The  sound  was  rqwated.    RaHm^  It 
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seemed  to  say,  "Come  along.  Don't  keep 
me  waiting.  You've  got  to  let  mc  in  sooner 
or  later.   You  know  that.** 

"  It  can't  be  the  postman  at  this  hour,"  she 
murmured,  "and  yet  it  sounds  like  his  knock." 

Laying  her  work  on  the  table  beneath  the 
lamp,  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  descended. 
She  opened  the  door  only  a  little  way  at  first, 
just  wide  enough  for  her  to  peer  out,  so  that 
she  could  close  it  again  if  she  saw  anything 
disturbing. 

"So  you  do  live  herel"  The  man  outside 
spoke  gladly.  "  I  guessed  it  could  be  no  one 
else  the  moment  I  saw  that  the  house  was 
no  longer  empty.'* 

She  opened  the  door  a  few  more  inches. 
His  tone  puzzled  her  by  its  familiarity.  His 
face  had  not  yet  come  into  the  ray  of  light 
which       1    from  the  hall  across  the  steps. 

"Yw  At  recognise  me?**  he  question^ 
"I  called  to  let  you  know  that  I  did  fetch 
that  taxi.  It*s  been  on  my  mind  that  you 
thought  I  deserted  you.  Taxi-cabs  were  hard 
to  find  in  an  air-raid.** 
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Sbte  flung  the  door  wide.   "  Why  it's  " 

ae  dkbi't  know  how  to  call  him  —  how  to 
put  what  he  was  into  words.   He  had  been 
simply  "the  American  officer"  — that  was 
Ikw  the  had  named  him  in  talking  with  the 
chadren.    He  had  been  often  remembered, 
especadly  during  the  fireside  hour  when  in  im- 
aginary  adventures  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
manystOTOs.  How  brave  she  had  made  him 
•irf  how  1^  she  had  feared  that  he  was 
diMdl   There  were  other  stories  which  she 
had  tokl  only  to  herself,  when  the  children 
were  and  the  house  w.  s  silent.  And 

there  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  the 
«fflc  bearing  and  the  same  eager 

smile  playmg  about  his  mouth.  "IVe  al- 
ways bm  Wed  and  trusted;  you  love  and 
trust  me.  too^-that  was  what  his  smile 
was  saying  to  her. 

Ifer  ^  was  beatmg  wildly;  but  nothing 
of  what  she  fdt  expressed  itself  in  what  she 
«Kt.  I  m  by  myself.  I've  let  the  maids  go 
out.    Fm  terribly  apologetic  for  having 

treated  you  80  suspiciously." 
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He  laughed  and  stepped  into  the  hall. 
"I  seem  fated  to  find  you  by  yourself;  you 
were  alone  last  time.  I'm  in  hospital  and 
have  to  be  back  by  ten.  Won't  you  let  me 
sit  with  you  for  half  an  hour?" 

He  had  begun  to  remove  his  top-coat 
awkwardly.  His  awkwardness  attracted  her 
attention. 

"  Please  let  me  do  that  for  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  learning  to  manage.  It's  all 
right.  .  .  .    Well,  if  you  must.  Thanks." 

She  didn't  dare  trust  herself.  There  was 
a  pricking  sensation  behind  her  eyes.  She 
motioned  to  him  to  go  first.  As  she  followed 
him  up  the  stairs,  she  gazed  fixedly  at  his 
flattened  left  side,  where  the  sleeve  was 
tucked  limply  into  the  tunic-pocket.  She 
knew  that  when  she  was  again  face  to  face 
with  him  she  must  pretend  not  to  have 
noticed. 

He  entered  the  room  and  stood  staring 
round.  "The  same  old  room!  But  it  didn't 
belong  to  you  then.  How  did  you  manage 
it?" 
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"  Easily,  but  not  on  purpose." 
"Truly,  not  on  piupoie?"  Hit  tone 
disappointed. 

"No,  not  on  purpose.   I  didn't  know  the 
name  of  the  square  or  the  number  <rf  the 
house  that  night.   I  stumbled  on  it  months 
later  by  accident.   It  was  stUI  to  let.** 
"So  you  took  it?  Why  did  you  take  it?** 
"Because  Fd  liked  it  from  the  first  and  it 
•uited  me,**  she  smiled.   "Why  else?" 
,  **I  thought  perhaps  ..." 

"Well,  say  it.  You*re  just  like  Robbie. 
When  Robbie  wants  to  tell  me  somethmg 
that*s  difficult,  he  has  a  special  place  agaimt 
which  he  hides  his  face;  it*s  easier  to  tell  me 
there.  You  men  are  all  such  little  boys.  If 
it*s  difficult  to  tell,  you  do  the  same  and  si^ 
It  without  looking  at  me.** 

She  reseated  herself  beneath  the  lamp  and 
took  up  her  sewing.  "Now  tell  me,  why  did 
you  want  me  to  say  that  I  took  it  on  purpose?** 
"I  don*t  quite  know.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause, had  I  been  you,  I  should  have  taken 
it  on  purpose.  One  likes  to  live  in  rh/m 
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where  he  has  been  happy,  even  though  the 
happmess  lasted  only  for  an  hour." 

He  wandered  over  to  the  couch  before  the 
fire  and  sat  down  w  here  he  could  watch  her 
profile  and  the  slope  of  her  throat  beneath 
the  lamp.  The  only  sound  was  the  prick  of 
the  needle  and  the  quiet  pulling  through  of 
the  thread.   It  had  all  happened  just  as  he 
wouki  have  {banned  it.   He  was  glad  that 
she  was  abne.   He  was  glad  that  it  was  in 
this  same  room  that  they  ha  I  met.  He  was 
glad  in  a  curbus  unreasoning  way  for  the 
feint  fragrance  of  Jacqueminot  that  sur- 
rounded her.    It  had  been  just  like  this  at 
the  Front  that  he  had  thought  of  her  — 
tlu>ught  of  her  so  intensely  that  he  had  al- 
most caught  the  scent  and  the  rustle  of  her 
dress,  moving  towards  him  through  the  squa- 
lor of  the  trench.  Through  all  the  horror  the 
brief  memory  of  her  gentleness  had  remained 
with  him.   And  what  hopes  he  had  built  o" 
that  memory!    He  had  told  himt^v'T  that, 
if  he  survived,  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  would 
search  her  out.    In  hospital,  when  he  had 
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returned  to  England,  all  his  impatience  to 
get  well  had  been  to  get  to  her.  In  his  heart 
he  had  never  expected  success.    The  task 
had  seemed  too  stupendous.   And  now  here 
he  was,  sitting  with  her  alone,  the  house  aU 
quiet,  the  fire  shining,  the  lamp  making  a 
pool  of  gold  among  the  shadows,  and  she. 
most  quiet  of  all.  taking  him  comfortably  for 
granted  and  carrying  on  with  her  woman's 
work.    At  last  he  was  at  rest;  not  in  love 
with  her,  he  tcld  himself,  but  at  rest. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence.  "How 
did  you  know?  What  made  you  come  so 
directly  to  this  house?** 

He  met  her  eyes  and  smiled.  "Where  eke 
was  there  to  come?  It  was  the  one  place  we 
both  knew.    I  took  a  chance  at  it.'*  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  "No,  that's  not  quite 
true.    I  was  sent  up  to  London  for  special 
treatment.   The  first  evening  I  was  allowed 
out  of  hospital.  I  hurried  here  and,  finding 
that  our  empty  house  was  occu|Med,  stayed 
outside  to  watch  it." 
"But  why  to  .watch  it?** 
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"Because  it  was  a  million  to  one  that  you 
weren't  the  tenant.  Before  I  rang  the  bell 
I  wanted  to  make  certain.  You  see  I  don't 
know  your  name;  I  couldn't  ask  to  see  the 
lady  of  the  house.  If  she  hadn't  been  you, 
how  could  I  have  explained  my  intrusion?** 
"And  then  you  made  certain?** 
He  nodded.  "You  came  to  the  window  on 
Armistice  night  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
looking  out.'* 

"I  remember.'*  She  shivered  as  if  a  cold 
breath  had  struck  her.  "  I  was  feeling  stupid 
and  lonely;  all  the  world  out  there  in  the 
darkness  seemed  so  glad.  I  wish  you  had 
rung  my  bell.  That  was  three  nights  ago.** 
"You  mean  why  did  I  let  three  nights  go 
by.  I  guess  because  I  was  a  coward.  I  got 
what  we  call  in  America  'cold  feet.*  I 
thought  .  .  .** 

He  waited  for  her  to  prompt  him.  She  sat 
leaning  forward,  her  hands  lying  idle  in  her 
lap.  He  noticed,  as  he  had  noticed  nearly  a 
year  ago,  the  half-moon  that  her  shoulders 
made  in  the  dimness.    She  was  extraordi- 
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narily  motionless;  her  motionlessness  gave 
ber  an  atmo^ere  of  strength.  When  she 
moved  her  gestures  said  as  much  as  WOII&. 
Nothing  that  she  did  was  hurried. 

"Tell  me  what  you  thought,"  she  said 
quietly.  She  spoke  to  him  as  she  wtmki 
have  spoken  to  Robbie,  making  him  feel  vary 
young  and  little.  When  she  spoke  like  that 
there  was  not  much  that  he  would  not  have 
told  her. 

"I  thought  that  you  might  not  remember 
me  or  want  to  see  roe.  We  met  so  o(&%; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  you  might  eaaly 
have  regarded  my  call  as  an  in^pertinsioe.'' 

"An  inqxrtmencer*  There  were  teais  ra 
her  eyes  when  she  raised  her  head.  "You 
lost  your  arm  that  I  and  my  ch^dren  might 
be  safe,  and  you  talk  about  hnpertinaice.'' 

"Oh,  that  I"  He  glanced  down  at  his  empty 
sleeve.  "That's  nothing.  It's  the  U  <^  the 
game  and  might  have  happened  to  anybody." 

"But  you  lost  it  for  me,"  sikt  rr  SBUfirtad, 
"that  I  might  be  safe.  You  must  have  mf- 
fered  terribly." 
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Seeing  her  distress,  he  laughed  gaily.  "  Los- 
ing an  arm  wasn't  the  worst  that  might  have 
happened.  Vm  (me  of  the  fortunate  ones; 
Ym  still  above  ground.  The  thing  wasn't 
vay  painful  —  nothing  is  when  youVe  simply 
got  to  face  it.  It's  the  thinking  about  pain 
that  hurts.  .  .  .  HuUoa,  look  at  the  time; 
I  can  just  get  back  to  the  hospital  by  ten. 
If  we're  late,  they  punish  us  by  keeping  us 
in  next  night.'* 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  as  she  was  seeing 
hm  ait,  he  halted  and  kx>ked  back  into  the 
rown.  "It's  quiet  and  cosy  in  there.  I 
don't  want  to  leave;  I  feel  like  a  boy  bemg 
packed  off  to  school.  You  can't  understand 
how  wonderful  it  is  after  all  the  marchfaig  and 
rough  times  and  being  cut  about  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  a  fire  with  a  woman.  I 
loved  to  watdi  you  at  your  sewing." 

"It's  because  you're  tired,"  she  said, 
"more  tired  than  you  know.  You  must  come 
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IN  the  weeks  that  followed  the 
little  house  came  to  know  him 
well.    Everybody  in  the  little 
house  treated  him  as  though  his 
injury  were  a  decoration,  which  had  been 
won  especially  in  their  defence.   They  were 
prouder  to  see  him  come  walking  up  their 
steps  with  his  blue  hospital  band  on  his  re- 
maining arm,  than  if  Sir  Douglas  Haig  him" 
self  had  called  upon  them.    Nobody  took 
any  count  of  the  frequency  of  hb  viwts  — 
nobody  except  himself.    Nobody  sewntd  to 
think  it  strange  that  the  moment  the  doctors 
had  finished  his  dressings,  he  should  waider 
off  to  Dolls*  House  Square.  Nobody  seemed 
to  guess  just  how  fond  he  was  of  ^  Kttfc 
lady.    He  hardly  guessed  hhnsdf.  Then 
were  times  when  lie  wondered  exactly  how 
fond  he  was.   He  did  not  believe  he  was  » 
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love  with  faer;  the  feeling  that  he  iiad  was  too 
gOAtfe.  He  lad  always  understood  that  love 
was  CKitB^  paanaaate  and  tooitdtttoas  with 
dreads*  whereas  in  her  presence  he  knew 
neither  f<auns  nor  hentancm.  He  WM't  the 
least  in  tcfrnr  that  he  would  lose  her.  He 
fdt  sin^  safe,  the  way  a  ship  might  fed 
when  iht  winds  had  ceased  to  buffet  and  it 
lay  stiD  in  a  sheltered  harbour  <m  a  level 
keel.  This  fe^i^  of  safety  stiiidc  him  as  an 
extraordinaiy  sensatkm  to  be  imxfsoed  in  a 
soldier  a  woman;  he  was  a  trifle  adiamed 
of  it,  as  though  it  were  mot  quhe  mm^. 

While  he  ^ke  with  her,  he  found  hhnself 
bdkving  wiifa  a  diild-like  £uth  ^lat  aD 
women  were  mothm  and  that  the  wotid  was 
good.  He  knew  that  for  the  jHesent  he  couM 
not  do  without  her,  but  he  was  at  a  kMs  to 
imagme  what  he  wouW  do  with  her  for 
ahrays.  She  was  Iflce  rel%km  — ^  w«tt 
beyond  him,  was  bigger  az^l  better.  He  only 
dimly  understood  her,  but  was  OHnfortable 
in  believing  that  evofything  hki^  was  as 
kind  as  the  part  he  knew.   In  a  strangely 
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intimate  way  he  wof^qjped  her.  as  a  child 
adores  his  mother,  thinking  her  die  most 
perfect  and  bea«t^  keag  in  the  woiU.  He 
discovered  in  her  a  wisdom  of  vrhkk  nothmg 
in  ha  omvmatbn  gave  the  IcMt  mdKcaticBi; 
ha  unhurried  attitude  towards  life  created 
the  imfiression.  If  this  were  bve,  then  all 
the  hearsay  ht£E»raati(Hi  he  had  gathered  on 
the  sttbjert  was  mistakm. 

There  were  days  when,  ate  his  wound  had 
beat  dressed  and  had  left  the  ho^ital, 
he  made  a  pretoice  tliat  he  was  not  going  to 
vsithfir.  Ife  t^  hmra^  ^t  he  was  mak- 
ing ha  a  habit,  and  that  to  make  a  habit  of 
a.ny<md  was  foolish.  Instead  ci  gcm^  to 
Ddls'  House  Square,  he  wouM  invott  s(m» 
urgent  busii^ss  and  take  himself  off  dty* 
wards.  But  expeditlcms  in  vri^sh  the  had  no 
share  soon  grew  flat.  He  would  find  himsdf 
thinking  about  her,  w<»i&rii^  wJiether  Ait 
was  waiting  for  fabn.  He  would  eiKi  up,  as 
he  always  anied  up,  hy  jumphag  in  a  tajd 
and  knoddng  m  her  door  in  Dolb*  House 
Square. 
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He  never  once  found  her 
invariably  a  welcome  for  him. 
take  his  seat  by  the  fire  in  the  quiet  room 
and  watch  ha  sewing  till  the  darknct 
deepened  and  the  lamp  had  to  be  brought 
out.  It  didn't  teem  to  matter  mu^  whether 
he  talked  or  was  silent;  her  contentment 
seoned  complete  when  he  wat  there.  Skit 
made  no  effort  to  entmam  him,  whkh  was 
the  best  proof  of  thdr  frkndship.  She  was 
perfectly  willing  that  he  should  ignore  her, 
if  that  was  his  mood,  by  reading  the  paper 
or  playing  with  the  diScben. 

Though  die  made  no  effort  to  entertain 
him,  the  oitire  iiomehdd  had  re-organised 
its^  in  readiness  for  Ids  duurp  nit-o-lat. 
Evoyone,  without 'caressing  the  fact,  recog- 
nised that  it  was  mee  to  have  a  man  about 
the  hiMise.  Whoi  one  rose  in  tl^  morning, 
^ere  was  somethhig  to  whidi  to  kx>k  fcnward 
now.  A  man  dropping  in,  evm  oooaimaBy, 
gave  tJiis  group  of  wom«a  a  so^  of  protect 
tkm  mod  of  cBmasd  wi&  the  uaw^dowed 
wtxrid. 
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To  Robbb  and  Jow  ht  rtood  for  foinetoi 
midway  between  a  big  biotIi«  and  a  pal. 

They  l«d  dwfP  livaW* 

light  hit  cigiiette.  It  wa«i't  et^  for  him  to 

grip  the  boK  between  hie  knees  and  itrike 
the  match  whh^aae  hand.  Thcywatdied 
him  and  fay  antii^ting  his  wirfies  tried  to 
coostote  theras^  Im  Bussing  hand. 

When  th^  were  with  him,  the  linle  la^r 
withdrew  mto  the  badcgroiind,  making  her- 
self so  stili  and  sdf-eisdng  that  it  scaio% 
seemed  that  he  had  come  to  see  her.  It  was 
asthou^diehad^Eeed^&en;  heaw)eared 

to  be  thdr  friaid  much  more  than  hers.  He 
would  carry  them  off  to  the  Zoo»  to  matinfces 

OT  to  seeUie  Chr»tmas  toys  in  the  West  End 
shops.  Sometimes  she  wouW  accompany 
tiiem;  more  often  At  wcM  listen  to  their 
adventures  when  they  had  returned.  Butdie 
never  was  rei%  left  out  Wh&  ^  were 
absent  ton  her,  ste  formed  ^  main  tO|ac 
of  conversatkm.  Of  thb  she  was  well  aware; 
if  she  had  not  been,  she  worfd  iwt  haw  been 
so  hai^. 
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In  a  way  she  derived  more  pletiure  from 
staying  at  boma  and  picturing  tiiem  laughing 
through  the  orowded  ttnets,  going  into  tea* 
shqpt,  riding  in  taxis  and  ccmiing  i>ack  through 
the  dusk  together.  The  cykb«i  looked  so 
I»Ottd  in  their  sole  possession  of  a  man,  ea- 
pe^tlly  <^  a  sokUer  who  had  been  wounded. 
Had  thdr  lather  come  throi^  the  war.  that 
was  how  they  wouki  have  k)oked  in  his  com- 
pany. Sut  WM  ghd  that  ^y  tboM  get 
away  from  skirts.  He  coukl  give  them  some- 
thmg  whidi  it  was  not  m  h«  pow^  to  give, 
however  mudi  she  bved  tium.  Skt  was 
only  a  wcunan.  Her  reward  foUowed  wl^ 
they  le^aiMd  a  Iittfe  con8dcnce«^ridEen  at 
havii^  Mt  her.  bringing  with  them  a  fment 
as  BKiBputable  proof  that  she  had  beoi 
f69ic3nb&%d. 

One  evenmg  in  taUdng  with  her  after  the 
d^Asn  hi^  beoi  |^  to  bed,  he  adced  ha 
if  s^  didn't  think  she  cmght  to  go  cmt  mxxe 

**!  know  I  c^t.*' 
"Thai  why  don't  you?" 
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She  smiled  gently,  thinking  how  little  he 
knew  of  the  world.  "When  you'w  not  got 
your  own  man  to  take  you,  it's  dfficult.  The 
world  moves  in  pairs.  A  wanan  can't  gp  to 
many  places  unaccompaniedL" 

"But  surely  you  don't  need  to.  You  must 
have  quantities  of  friemls  who  wowH  be 

8'     •  •  • 

She  cut  him  short.   "Wnen  a  woman  b 
left  by  herself,  she  Icams  a  good  many  tyagi 
about  men  that  she  didn't  subject  whoi  die 
was  married.    The  men  she  would  trust 
herself  with  have  thdr  wives  or  fianoks — 
they  have  no  time  to  trouUe  over  shipwrecked 
women  like  mysrff.  Aad  tte  ^wr  fded  d 
men  ...   The  world  has  no  place  for  a 
widow.  It  doem't  mean  to  be  asiM  but 
it  simply  doem't  know  what  to  do  with  her. 
Unmarried  women  conifer  her  an  unfaar 
rival;  they  thirfc  ^'s  se^ng  a  secoad  i^nce 
before  they've  had  thdr  first.  In  the  old  days 
India  sdved  the  pwAlem  by  burying  us  widi 
our  hudMmik.  In  Ei^^aad  they  do  the  same 
thing,  only  less  frankfy.  It's  rather  stiq»d  to 
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have  to  live  and  yet  to  be  treated  as  though 
you  ought  to  be  dead.  One  fights  against  it 
at  first;  then  one  gradually  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  be  out  of  the  running.  If  one's  wise, 
she  puts  all  her  living  into  her  children.'* 

"But  that's  not  fair,"  he  spoke  hotly. 
,   "It's  the  way  it  happens." 

He  sat  frowning  into  the  fire.  What  she 
had  told  him  had  upset  all  his  preconcep- 
tions about  her.  Without  looking  at  her, 
he  re-started  the  conversation.  "  I've  thought 
of  you  as  being  so  happy.  I  always  thought 
of  you  that  way  at  the  Front.  I've  pictured 
you  as  bemg  p>erched  high  on  a  ledge  out  of 
reach  of  waves  and  storms.  From  the  first 
you've  given  me  the  feeling  that  nothing 
could  hurt  or  move  you,  and  that  nothing 
could  hurt  or  move  me  while  I  was  near  you. 
It's  a  queer  thing  for  a  man  to  admit  to  a 
woman,  but  you  make  me  feel  absolutely 
safe." 

"That's  not  so  very  queer,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause that's  the  way  you  make  me  feel.** 
"Do  I?  You're  not  laughing  at  me?"  He 
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swung  round,  leaning  over  the  back  of  the 
couch,  his  entire  attitude  one  of  amazement. 

She  met  his  surprise  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"I'm  perfectly  serious.  But  you  know  the 
reason  why  we  feel  so  safe  in  each  other's 
company?  It's  because,  in  our  different  ways, 
we're  both  lonely  people.  We're  not  like 
the  rest  of  the  world;  we  don't  move  in  pairs. 
I'm  lonely  because  I'm  a  woman  on  my  own, 
and  you're  lonely  because  you're  in  hospital  in 
a  foreign  country.  We  met  just  at  the  time 
when  we  could  give  each  other  courage." 

"But  you  don't  look  lonely,"  he  protested; 
"one  always  thinks  of  lonely  people  as  being 
sad  and  untidy.  You  always  look  so  ter- 
rifically well-groonved  and  expensive.  You 
create  the  impression  that  you're  either  going 
to  or  returning  from  a  party.  I  never  saw 
you  when  you  weren't  self-assured  and  occu- 
pied. I  used  to  wonder  how  you  spared  me 
so  much  time  from  your  engagements.** 

"Qever  of  me,  wasn't  it?** 

Instead  of  answering  her,  he  came  over  and 
stood  above  where  she  sat  stitching  beneath 
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the  isB^  He  was  seeb^  her  for  the  first 
time  not  as  wise,  self-rdiant  and  fashionable, 
but  as  beautiftd,  alone  and  unprotected.  He 
could  almost  feel  the  ache  of  the  bruises  she 
had  suffered.  He  felt  self-rq>roached;  what 
had  h^i^mm  her?  Up  to  now  anything  that 
he  could  have  given  had  seemed  too  small 
to  mention.  He  had  taken  from  her  con- 
tinually, »ipposing  that  she  had  a  surplus  of 
evorything.  And  all  the  while  she  had  been 
^ijrn%  hs  own  hunger  for  the  presoits  that 
money  cannot  buy. 

"  It's  great  to  be  alive,  when  you'd  expected 
to  be  dead." 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  surprised*  She  raised 
her  head  quicUy.  reco^^  a  sew  eafsest* 
ness  in  his  tone. 

"One  doesn't  talk  much  about  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Front,"  he  said;  "but  one  can't 
help  feeling  that  his  life  was  spared  for  some 
definite  jmrpose.  I  believe  the  purpose  was 
to  be  hiq>py  and  to  make  others  ha{^.  I 
cbn*t  want  to  hog  my  own  pleanire  any  mcwc 
or  to  trifle  in  the  oki  slovenly  ways.  I  want 
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to  eiowd  every  second  with  gratefulness  for 
the  mere  fact  of  living.  That's  what's  been 
Ringing  me  here  so  often.  That's  why  I  ve 
been  so  glad  to  carry  Joan  and  Robbie  away. 
Kiddies  mean  so  tremendously  much  more  to 
me  than  they  did  before  I  nearly  died.  And 
ti^  there's  home  and  women.   1  took  them 
for  granted  once,  but  now  .  .  .  It's  like  say- 
ing one's  prayers  to  be  in  a  good  woman's 
presence.   I  don't  know  if  you  at  aU  under- 
stand  me.  I'm  trying  to  thank  you  for  what 

you've  done.  ...  ,  ,     •     .  • 

And  there  his  eloquence  failed.  leavmg  him 
gazing  down  at  her  and  wondering  whether 
she  thought  him  foolish.  She  patted  his  hand, 
but  she  did  not  meet  his  eyes.  "  It's  aU  right. 
Don't  explain.  I  know  what  you're  mcaniig 

"Do  you?"  He  spoke  doubtfuUy.  1 
think  I  was  trying  to  ask  you  if  we  couldn't 
be  happy  together.  I'm  not  married  «id 
I'm  not  engaged;  but  I'm  not  like  the  o&er 
men  you  mentioned." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  never  thought  you  were. 
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If Ihadyouwottkiii'thavebeenliere.  You're 
hoDOuiaye  an  tfae  way  ^rouf^  I  loiev  tbat 
the  moment  I  saw  you.  Does  that  make  you 
fed  better?" 

He  laughed  ha|9%.  "Much.  Do  you 
know  what  I  believe  I've  been  trymg  to  ask 
you  tiotms^  aD  ^mi^<^  wodl^  If  I  get 
permissbn  from  the  doctor  to  stay  out  late 
tomorrow  night,  would  you  be  gay  and  ff> 
im!di  me  to  a  theatre?" 

Her  eyes  met  hs  with  gladness.  "Ishoukl 

low  it." 
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CHAPTER  X 

|HAT  evening  at  the  theatre  was 
the  first  conscious  step  in  theur 
experiment  of  ijeing  happy  to- 

  gether.   She  received  word  from 

him  at  lunch-time  that  the  doctor's  permission 
had  hoot  granted  and  that  he  would  call 
for  her  at  seven.    The  news  made  her  as 
excited  as  if  she  had  never  been  to  a  theatre 
before  m  her  He.   She  spent  the  afternoon 
before  Ac  mirror,  brushing  and  re-brushing 
ha  hak,  and  in  laying  out  all  the  pretty 
cfothes  which  she  knew  m-.i  liked.    It  was 
^ee  years  since  she  had  dressed  with  the 
ddiberate  mtent  that  a  man  should  admire 
ha.  Once  to  do  that  had  been  two-thirds  of 
h»Iife.  To  find  herself  doing  it  again  seemed 
like  wakmg  from  a  long  illness;  she  could 
hadi^  brii^  hasdS  to  believe  that  the  monot- 
ony of  9mm  vm  &tded  and  that  she  was 
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ictuft%  gtMOg  to  be  hi^y  again.  She  iMd 
been  made  to  feel  so  long  that  to  be  haffy 

would  be  disloyalty  to  past  affections. 

She  locked  her  bedroom  door,  for  fisar 
any  of  the  servants  should  guess  how  she  was 
occupied.  She  was  filled  with  an  exultant 
i&ame  that  she  should  still  be  ci4>able  of 
valuing  so  highly  a  man's  opinion  of  her 
appearance.  "  But  I  will  I)e  happy,"  she  kept 
tdling  herself;  "I  have  the  right."  And  then, 
m  a  whisper,  "Oh,  little  house,  you  have 
been  so  kind.  Wish  me  Iwk  and  say  that 
he'll  think  me  nice." 

Outside  in  the  bare  black  cradle  of  the 
trees  the  November  afternoon  faded.  Spar- 
row twittered  of  how  winter  was  almost  come. 
Agunst  the  cold  melancholy  of  the  London 
sky,  like  silhouettes  crayoned  on  a  wall  of 
ice,  roofs  and  chimneys  stood  smudged.  In 
flickering  pin-points  of  incandescence  street- 
lamps  wakened;  night  came  drifting  like  a 
lisip  into  harbour  under  shrouded  sails. 

She  had  been  sitting  listening  for  a  long 
time,  haunted  by  childish  fears  that  he  would 
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not  eome.  At  teven  promptly  a  taxi  panted 
into  the  square  and  drew  up  wheezing  and 
coughing  l>ifofc  the  little  house.  Seizing  her 
evening-wrap.  she  ran  down  the  stairs  and 
had  her  hand  on  the  door  before  his  knock 
had  sounded.  "I  didn't  want  to  keep  you 
waiting,"  she  explained. 

He  handed  her  into  the  cab.  With  a  groan 
and  a  thump  the  engine  pulled  itself  together 
and  they  made  good  their  escape.  As  she 
settled  back  into  her  corner,  pulling  on  her 
gloves,  she  watched  him.  So  he  also  had 
legarckd  it  as  a  gala-night!  He  was  wearing 
a  brand-new  uniform  and  had  been  at  extra 
pains  to  make  his  boots  and  belt  splendid 
and  shiny.  She  did  her  best  not  to  be  ob- 
served too  closely,  for  her  eyes  were  over- 
br^^t  and  her  color  was  high.  She  felt 
annoyed  at  herself  for  being  so  girlbh. 

"It*s  tremendous  fun.  I  haven't  been  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening  since  ...  for  years 
and  years,"  she  whispered.  "The  war  is 
really  aided.  I'm  believing  it  for  the  first 
time." 
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They  diacd  together  at  Priace's  to  the 
fierce  discords  of  Jazz  music.   It  suited  her 
mood;  it  was  primitive  and  reckless.  Dmera 
kept  riMng  between  courses  md  slippii^s  oat 
in  pairs  to  where  dancing  was  in  progress. 
The  wkdc  wmM  went  in  pairs  ton^t.  And 
she  had  her  man;  no  one  could  make  her 
londy  few  just  thb  one  n^t.  It  was  exeat- 
ing  to  her  to  notke  how  much  miwe  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  each  other  now  that 
ttey  were  in  public.  He  felt  it  ako,  for  he 
showed  his  sense  of  i»rkfc  and  ownership  in 
a  hiUKlred  fittle  ways.    It  was  good  to  be 
ow!^  after  having  been  left  so  long  dis- 
carded. As  he  faced  her  across  the  table,  he 
fad  tite  Mr  drf  bdfevais  t^a*  everybody  was 
admiring  her  and  envying  him  his  luck. 
She  vru  'maagmefy  gpratcful  that  he  should 
think  so.   It  was  as  though  he  couW  hear 
^icm  saying,  "How  on  earth  did  a  one-armed 
feftiw  do  h?"  Had  they  asked  him,  hecouU 
mily  have  told  them,  "The  house  was  empty, 
so  I  «it«ed.**   Yes,  and  even  he  had  not 
guessed  haw  empty!  But  what  had  changed 
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her?  Knowing  nothing  about  the  locked 
door  and  how  her  afternoon  had  been  spent, 
he  was  puzzled.  All  he  knew  was  that  the 
woman  whom  he  had  though*  perfect,  had 
revealed  herself  as  more  (  rfect.  She  had 
become  radiantly  beautifv  i  ia  a  wa^  quite 
new  and  unexpected. 

Of  the  play  to  which  they  went  she  saw 
but  little;  all  she  realised  was  that  it  was 
merry  —  a  fairy-tale  of  hfe.  One  does  not 
notice  much  when  the  heart  is  swollen  with 
gladness.  People  sang,  and  looked  pretty, 
and  fell  in  love.  Everyone  was  paired  and 
married  before  the  curtain  was  rung  down. 
Something,  however,  she  did  remember:  two 
lilting  lines  which  had  been  sung: 

And,  tehile  the  sun  is  shining, 

They  kept  repeating  themselves  inside  her 
head.  Unconsciously  in  the  darkness  as  they 
were  driving  home,  she  started  humming 
them. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  questioned. 


THE  unrn-E  hou^ 

"I  dkia't  say  ju^tlmig.  It  was  fust  a 
snatch  from  a  tune  wc  heard." 

♦*Was  it?  W«i't  yott  hum  it  agam?" 

§dm  the  intermitteiit  <^  tlw  pasnng 
limits  she  tried;  but  Ua  some  reason,  inex- 
plicahie  to  hertdf,  it  ma&  her  fed  choky. 
She  couUn't  reach  the  end.  Gathermg  her 
wn^  doeet  thmt  het,  she  drew  ^  &r  collar 
^er  to  hkie  ^  stupid  tears  rrhkk  had 
forced  tl^  way  into  her  eyes. 

**!  you're  ciymgr  he  exclaimed 

widi  ccmcGm.  "Do  tdl  me  what's  the 
matt^*" 

"I'm  too  hi^ypy,"  ^  wfaa|>aed  i»dcenly. 

The  taxi  drew  up  against  the  pavement 
iM  a  $A  Thee  was  r^koamag  what  he 
^tght  say  n«t  to  conrfcwt  her.  She  Ix)th 
yetfaed  to  feam  and  dreaded.  Flight  was 
^  safer  dioice.  Bdore  he  could  assbt  her, 
^  had  lumped  out.  "Corns  tomcnrrow  and 
VU  ^aidc  you  prop«|y.  I  am't  now.  And 
...  I'm  sorry  for  having  been  a  baby." 

Crft*ph"»g  at  her  slurts,  she  fled  up  the 
steps  and  let  hen^  BEto  ^  daikeaed  ho^ 
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Not  until  his  wheels  had  moved  reluctantly 
away,  did  she  climb  the  narrow  stairs  to  rfic 
room  from  which  she  had  departed  so  gaily. 
Her  solitariness  had  returned.  She  had  had 
her  own  man  for  a  handful  of  hours.  Th«y 

were  ended. 

As  she  threw  off  her  finery,  she  could  still 
hear  that  voice  persistently  advbing, 

And,  ubUt  the  sun  is  shining. 
Make  b(^»  Me  ^rl  make  bc^. 

In  the  darkness  she  flung  herself  down  on 
the  bed,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow.  "I 
want  to;  oh,  I  want  to,"  she  muttered. 


CHAPTER  XI 


OR  three  weeks  she  followed  the 
I  song's  advice.  No  one  knew  how 
long  happmess  would  last.  With 
'  1^  it  had  never  lasted.  He  would 


^ve  licr  i»esea%;  afready  he  was  antici- 
pating an  eai^  return  to  America. 

"I  shall  feel  terr^)^  flat  when  ycm've 
gone,"  she  told  lum. 

"But  rS  write*  I'D  write  you  the  ki^^ 
letters. 

"Ah,  but  letters  arod't  the  same  as  t>eing 
togfAer." 

h  didn't  seem  to  share  her  need  of  him, 
and  ic  hurt.  If  he  did  ^lare  it,  it  was  uncon- 
sdou^y.  He  had  yet  to  awaken  to  what  the 
med  meant.  Sbe  had  allowed  him  to  become 
too  mat  K)S  her,  perhaps;  had  she  kept  him 
more  uncertain,  he  might  have  awakened. 
In  my  ca^  it  was  too  te^^t^r  «t^^»des 
i»iw  and  to  think  up  reasons. 
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He  liked  her  in  the  joUiest  kind  of  way 
as  the  most  ^fendid  ci  diversions;  but  she 
wtt&'t  CiDcntTil  to  htm  Ux  all  time — only  for 
the  present.  She  treasured  no  illusions  about 
the  kmsest  ktteii*    Shs  knew  men  —  the 
world  was  filled  with  wcHnen;  out  of  si|^t 
would  be  out  of  nsind.    So  evory  evening 
whffli  l»  visited  her,  her  heart  was  in  her 
throat      she  had  made  lum  confess  that  he 
had  nc^  yet  rK^ed  his  embarkatbn  <»dm. 
Some  day  he  would  tell  hor  that  he  was  going 
and  woi^M  cjqject  her  to  congratulate  him. 
Sl»  would  have  to  smile  and  pretend  that 
she  was  ^ad  for  his  sake.    After  that  he 
y^ijtl  ^pMtkti  ami  the  long  eventlessness 
would  re-commence.    He  would  write  inti- 
msbdy  and  often  at  first;  little  by  little  new 
interests  would  claim  him.  There  would  be 
a  blank  and  then,  after  a  bng  silence,  a 
l»rmted  announcement,  curtly  statiz^  tuat 
he  lad  found  his  happiness  elsewhere. 

Sht  saw  i«e^f  growing  old.  The  children 
would  sprmg  up  so  quickly.  She  would  be 
left  with  her  fi^ie»  to  dress  and  wmks  hscst^ 
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beautiful  for  an  anonymous  someone  whose 
coming  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Youth 
would  go  from  her.    For  interminable  even- 
ings, stretching  into  decades,  she  would  watch 
afternoons  fade  into  evenings.  Everything 
would  grow  quiet.    She  would  sit  beneath 
the  lamp  at  her  sew'ng.     The  whispering 
parrot  would  take  pity  on  her  and  croak, 
"What  shall  we  talk  about?'*    Even  that 
game  would  end  one  day,  for  Robbie  would 
become  a  man  and  marry.    When  that  had 
happened  it  wouldn't  be  truthful  for  the 
parrot  to  tell  her  that  Robbie  loved  her  best. 
She  would  listen  for  the  clock  to  strike,  the 
fire  to  rustle,  the  coals  to  drop  in  the  grate. 
Towards  midnight  taxis  would  enter  the 
square.  Lovers  would  alight.  She  would  hear 
the  paying  of  the  fare,  the  tapping  of  a 
woman's  high-heeled  shoes  on  the  pavement, 
the  slipping  of  the  key  mto  the  latch,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door,  and  then 
again  the  silence.    She  would  fold  up  her 
work,  turn  out  the  lights  and  stand  alone 
in  the  darkness,  invisible  as  a  ghost. 
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Ah,  but  he  had  not  sailed  yet,  "Make  hay, 
little  girl,  make  hay."  His  going  was  still 
only  a  threat.  There  was  time,  still  time. 
She  set  a  date  to  her  respite.  She  would  not 
gaze  beyond  it.  U  she  could  only  have  him 
till  Christmas! 

Meanwhile  he  kept  loyally  to  his  contract 
that  they  should  be  happy  together.  He 
gave  her  lavishly  of  his  time.  If  he  guessed 
how  much  the  gift  meant,  he  said  nothing  to 
show  it.  He  was  like  a  great,  friendly  school- 
be^  in  his  cheerfulness;  he  filled  every  niche 
of  her  desire.  Now,  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  took  the  < '  'Mren  on  adventures,  she 
found  herself  intiuded.  On  the  return  home, 
he  shared  with  her  the  solemn  rite  of  seeing 
them  safely  in  bed.  Then  forth  they  would 
sally  on  some  fresh  excursion.  Always  and 
increasingly  there  was  the  gnawing  knowl- 
edge that  the  end  was  nearer  in  sight  —  that 
soon  to  each  of  the  habits  they  were  forming 
they  would  have  to  say,  "We  have  done  it 
for  the  last  time." 

We,  the  bricks  and  xiiortar  of  the  little 
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house,  watched  her.  We  grew  desperate, 
for  we  loved  her.  What  we  had  cbtennd 
and  overheard  by  day  we  ditnmed  togedier 
by  night.  If  we  could  prevent  it,  we  were 
determined  that  he  shouki  not  go. 

"But,  if  he  goes,"  creaked  the  staircase, 
"he  may  return.  They  used  to  say  in  my 
young  days  that  the  heart  grofws  Umda 
through  absence.'* 

"Rubbish,"  banged  the  door  on  the  fiist 
knding.   "Rubbish,  I  say." 

"He'll  go,"  ticked  the  grandfather  ckick 
pessimistically.   "He'll  go.   He'll  go." 

"Not  if  I  know  it,"  shouted  the  door  and 
banged  again. 

We  had  come  to  a  few  nights  before  Christ- 
mas. Which  night  I  do  not  ronmber,  init 
I  recall  that  we  had  started  our  decorations. 
Mistletoe  was  hanging  in  the  hall.  Holly 
had  been  arranged  along  the  tops  of  the 
picture-frames.  The  children  had  been  full 
of  whisperings  and  secrets.  Parcels  had 
already  begun  to  arrive.  They  were  handed 
in  with  a  crackling  of         and  smuggled 
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upstairs  to  a  big  cupboard  in  which  they 
were  hidden  from  prying  eyes.  The  children 
were  now  in  bed,  sleeping  quietly  for  fear  of 
offending  Santa  Claus.  The  little  lady  was 
in  the  room  where  she  worked,  checking  over 
her  list  of  presents.  She  had  got  something 
for  everyone  but  Robbie;  she  had  postponed 
buying  Robbie's  present  for  a  very  special 
reason  of  which  we  were  all  aware.  Perhaps 
it  was  superstition;  perhaps  a  desperate 
hope.  He  had  told  her  what  he  wanted;  it 
didn't  look  as  if  she  would  be  able  to  get  it. 
"It's  no  good  waiting,"  she  told  herself;  "I 
shall  have  to  buy  him  something  tomorrow.** 

Just  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  thoughts, 
an  impatient  rat-tat-tat  r  .  mounded.  It  was 
his  unmistakably,  but  he  had  never  come 
so  late  as  this  before.  All  day  she  had  lis- 
tened and  been  full  of  foreboding;  she  had 
despaired  of  his  ever  coming.  There  was  an 
interval  after  the  door  had  been  opened, 
during  which  he  removed  his  coat.  She  could 
picture  his  awkwardness  in  doing  it.  Then 
the  swift,  leaping  step  of  him  mounting  the 
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suun.  Wi^  had  lie  delayid  ao  long,  cn|f 
to  come  to  her  at  the  last  ouHiieiit  in  wash  a 
hurry?  She  rose  from  her  dbair  to  &ce  him, 
her  hands  cleiwhed  and  ha  body  tenae,  as  if 
to  resist  a  physical  bbw.  As  he  i^peaml  hi 
the  doorway  his  lips  were  smiling.  That  was 
evidently  wmethii^  which  he  was  inuitlng 
to  tell  her.  On  catching  sight  her  hot 
he  halted.   His  smile  faded. 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  ha^teasd?" 

She  unclenched  her  hands  aiu!  kx>k^  away 
from  him.  "Nothing." 

**There  must  be  something.  Scmiethmg's 
troubling  you.  What  have  you  been  cfoing 
with  yourself  this  evening?" 

Her  gaze  came  back  to  him.  She  smHed 
feebly.  "Wonder^  whether  you  w«e  c^i. 
ing  and  worrying  over  Robbie  's  present.** 

"Robbie's  present!  That's  nothing  to 
worry  over.  We'll  go  together  md  dsooee 
one  tomorrow.   I'll  have  time." 

"Time!"  She  straightened  up  famve^, 
the  way  she  had  rehearsed  the  scene  so 
fdtm  m  her  imi^M^inn.  "Then  it's  trvm. 
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You  won't  be  here  for  Christmas?  You're 
sailing?" 

Her  knowledge  of  his  doings  was  uncanny. 
He  came  a  step  nearer,  but  she  backed  away. 
He  realised  her  fear  lest  he  should  touch 
her.  For  a  moment  he  was  offended.  Then, 
"My  orders  ca.  today.  How  did  you 
know?   It  was  what  I  came  to  tell  you." 

"How  did  I  know!"  She  laughed  un- 
steacQIy.  "How  does  one  know  anything? 
The  heart  tells  one  things  sometimes.  You'll 
be  busy  tomorrow  —  so  many  other  things 
to  think  about.  Robbie's  present  doesn't 
matter.    It's  growing  late  .  .  .  Good-bye.'* 

He  stood  astonished  at  her  abruptness. 
What  had  he  done  that  she  should  be  so 
anxious  to  rid  herself  of  him?  When  he  did 
not  seem  to  see  her  proffered  hand,  but 
stared  at  her  gloomily,  her  nerves  broke. 
"Go.  Why  don't  you  go?"  she  cried  fiercely. 
"You  know  you'll  be  happy." 

"You  want  me  to  go?"  he  asked  quietly. 

Had  she  heard  her  own  voice,  she  would 
have  given  way  to  weeping.  With  har  hand- 
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kerchief  pressed  tightly  against  her  lips, 
she  nodded. 

He  turned  slov/Iy,  looked  back  from  the 
threshold  for  a  sign  of  relenting  and  dragged 
his  way  haltingly  down  the  stairs.  In  the 
hall  beneath  the  mistletoe  he  paused  to 
listea.  He  fancied  he  had  heard  the  mutter- 
ing of  sobbing.  So  long  as  he  paused  he 
heaid  nodiing;  it  was  only  when  he  b^an 
to  move  that  again  he  thought  he  heard  it. 
Having  flung  his  coat  about  his  shoulders, 
he  eased  hs  arm  into  ^  dbev&  This  wasn't 
what  h6  had  come  tat — a  very  differait 
endin^l 

And  now  the  chance  <^  the  littk  house 
had  arrived.  Windows,  chairs,  tables,  walls, 
we  had  afl  ple(%ed  omrsdves  to  hdp  het, 
Hs  attempted  to  let  himself  out;  the  front- 
door  reused  to  budge.  He  pulled,  tugged  and 
worked  at  the  latch  without  avaiL 

"Shan't  go.  Shan't  go.  Shan't  go,**  trcked 
the  grandfath^s  clock  excitedly,  thm  the 
usual  thing  happened,  which  always  hiqjpened 
ii^oi  liie  gran^i:^ef*s  dxxk  got  excited. 
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There  was  a  horribks  Mrr  of  the  spring  run^ 
ning  down;  the  weights  dropped  with  a  bai^. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  he  listened. 
She  thought  he  had  gpne.  There  oould  be 
no  mistake  now;  she  was  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  tsreak. 

The  stairs  creaked  to  warn  her  as  i» 
ascended.  She  could  not  have  heard  them, 
hr  whoi  he  stepped  into  the  rocnn  the  took 
no  notice.  She  had  sunk  to  the  floor  and 
lay  with  her  face  hkMoi  in  tibe  cushions  of 
the  cbmr,  with  the  gold  %ht  from  the  Iiunp 
f^iing  over  hi&t.  For  some  moments  he 
watched  her-"*!!!^  ^wfaierrng  rise  and  faE 

her  shoulcte. 

**You  told  me  to  go^**  he  said.  "The  little 
bouse  won't  kt  me;  it  was  alwa^  kiiui  to 
us."  And  then,  when  sl^  made  no  answer, 
"It's  tri».  I've  got  my  siuling  (andas.  But 
it  was  you  who  told  me  to  go." 

^  was  listening  now.  He  knew  that, 
for  ^  half-mocm  shoulders  had  ceased  to 
shudder.  The  smell  of  Jacqueminot  dbrew  hhn 
^  her.  Bea&^  m&t  her,  ht  ^ob  &»  hand 
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from  beneath  the  buried  face.  "Do  I  need 
to  go?" 

And  still  there  was  no  answer.  It  was 
then  that  the  old  grey  parrot  spoke.  He  had 
pretended  to  he  sleeping.  "What  shall  we 
talk  about?"  he  whispered  hoarsely;  and, 
when  an  interval  had  elapsed,  "Robbie?" 

The  little  lady,  who  had  needed  to  be 
loved,  lifted  up  her  tear-stained  face  and 
the  wounded  officer  who  had  wanted  rest, 
bent  lower. 

"I  don't  need  to  go,"  he  whispered.  "I 
came  to  bring  you  Robbie's  present.  He 
told  me  what  he  wanted." 


THE  END 
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